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Events of the Géleck. 


Tue fall of Gorizia is the most striking event of the 
week, and it is possible that it is the most important. 
If, as is probable, it is the initiation of the Italian 
offensive, it is certainly of the highest significance. Every 
contributory blow that tends to reduce Austria to 
collapse is inflicting an injury upon Germany, who has to 
shoulder the liabilities of her ally. And Russia, con- 
tinuing her march through Southern Galicia, is 
bringing nearer the moment when General Bothmer must 
retreat. Already he seems to be in some danger, though 
Hindenburg, now in control of the northern flank, has 
reinforced the critical sector about Zloczow and the 
Lemberg-Tarnopol railway. Turkey has suffered a heavy 
defeat on the Suez Canal, and though she probably 
expected it, it is no more palatable for that reason. On 
the Somme the struggle seems almost to grow in 
intensity ; but still the Allies advance. Everywhere the 
war has been marked by Allied successes, and at no time 
has Germany enjoyed so long a series. 

* * * 

THe two previous attacks on Gorizia, last July 
and October, seemed to fail as success was in 
their hands. The first crossings of the Isonzo 
and the attacks on the Carso plateau were among 
the most heroic episodes of the war. But the 
plateau seemed to be fated to resist to the end. Gorizia 
itself, which is in some sort the key of the Isonzo 
defences, lies in a kind of saucer, that culminates in a high 
rim towards the north-east and south-west. Monte 
Sabotino is the height to the north-west, and San 





Michele that towards the south-west. Each of these 
heights had been taken before, but had been lost again 
through some mishap. The former commands the latter, 
and the Italians, who had dug themselves in on its slopes, 
were ready to make another attempt. The Italian 
offensive opened on Friday with anyattack on the Carso 
near Monfalcone. Two days later, when the line further 
south had been reinforced by the Austrians, General 
Cadorna opened the attack on the heights that dominate 
Gorizia. They seem to have fallen together, and on 
Tuesday evening the Gorizian bridgehead was in Italian 
hands and the town was untenable. 

* * ~ 

Tue Austrians seem to have been taken by surprise. 
The Italian cavalry sent forward after the retreating 
troops succeeded in cutting off a considerable number. 
The Isonzo is now in Italian hands from Tolmino to the 
sea. Much material was captured with Gorizia, and a 
considerable number of prisoners has been taken. For the 
first week of an offensive this is a very great success ; but 
if the success can be continued, Austria’s position will 
speedily become critical. General Cadorna has ample 
troops for a great offensive, and he has kept to his 
purpose with an inflexibility that augurs well for the 
future. The Austrian blow in the Trentino has only 
served to give a respite on the Isonzo front at the expense 
of a concentration where it could be put to little use, 
and a critical weakening of the lines in Galicia. The 
country north of Trieste is now open to the Italians, 
and Trieste is threatened with capture. Gorizia is the 
centre of the roads and railways that lead north and 
south of Trieste, and though there may still be bitter 
fighting in front of them, it is hard to see how the 
Italians can be kept out of Trieste. It is better to regard 
that alone, a great enough prize, than to look ahead to 
the capture of Istria and the naval base, Pola, which 
are less immediate possibilities. 

+ * * 

GENERAL Lecuitsky is still advancing in Southern 
Galicia. Hindenburg’s command seems to end at the 
northern flank of von Bothmer. The reason for its 
extension thus far is obvious. The Germans evidently 
regard the Kovel-Lemberg sector as critical to the 
Eastern defensive scheme. But the fact that he cannot 
control the southern approach to Lemberg must already 
be causing Hindenburg some annoyance, and one can 
only admire the versatility of the Russian command. 
Even Hindenburg cannot achieve the impossible, 
and so far he has not been able to impose a 
decisive check upon the Russian advance from Brody. 
The Dniester waters having subsided, Lechitsky has 
pressed forward again, and is within striking distance 
of both Stanislau and Halicz. These two movements 
constitute an incipient envelopment of Bothmer’s army. 
That he has stood so long on practically the positions that 
he held before the June advance is proof of the good 
quality of the troops in this sector. But he cannot 
remain in the old position much longer. 

+ * w 


Tue evolutions that first-rate troops can perform 
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Bothmer must give way. If Halicz fell, there 
can be no doubt he would either have to fall 
back at once or be enveloped. But the probabilities 
‘are that he will gradually evacuate the salient, 
as Alexeieff did the Warsaw pocket last year. Still 
there is always the chance that Russia may make 
one of the spurts that have been characteristic of her 
strategy, and if she should do so, there would be an 
almost immediate disaster. For the moment it is enough to 
see that the Russians are within one mile of Stanislau. The 
toll of prisoners still grows, and now considerable numbers 
of Germans are found amongst them. The Austrians 
are said to have withdrawn von Koevess and Boroviec 
from the Italian front. If they have done so, they must 
already be regretting it. Boroviec was in charge of 
the Lower Isonzo, and however badly first-rate generals 
are needed in Galicia they are also required in Istria. 
. * * 

Tue position of the Russian Armies in Armenia and 
further east is changing, to their disadvantage. The 
Turks are showing considerable skill in the use of their 
resources, and their military policy suggests German 
direction. Their main reply to the Russian advance in 
the centre has been to threaten the flanks. Clearly a 
tenuous line thrown across the Persian western mountain 
rim from some operative pivot towards the direction of 
Erzerum offers chances of attack. It cannot be every- 
where strong enough to resist a concentrated assault, and 
the success of an advance would drive a wedge which will 
compel drastic readjustment. Russia’s Persian flank has 
been falling back for some time, but it seems to have 
achieved equilibrium on strong positions. The left centre 
has not fared so well. The Turks have pressed back 
the line from the Taurus, and have recovered the im- 
portant towns of Bitlis and Mush. They take a certain 
risk in thus pressing their advance, since their com- 
munications are bad and are not secure from a sudden 
interruption from the north. But so far the success is 
theirs, and it would not have been yielded them unless 
they were in considerable force. Russia is better off for 
communications, and should be able to deal with the 
Turks before their threat becomes dangerous to the 


centre. 
* * * 


Dvurtne the week the struggle on the Western front 
has continued with increasing fury. The British 
positions at Pozitres have been assailed again and again 
with the utmost violence; but the British have gone 
ahead once more, and only forty yards have been lost 
in counter-attacks. An order of General von Below, found 
in possession of German prisoners, stated that “at 
whatever price ”’ the plateau of Pozitres must be retaken, 
and that anyone who did not resist to death on the 
ground gained would be court-martialled. This order is 
a complete answer to the report that von Wegener is 
sending abroad that the crisis has passed and that the 
purpose of the offensive has not been achieved. Not only 
towards Pozitres, but also on the East towards 
Guillemont, the British are advancing, and the French 
have pushed out their front in the same direction. The 
struggle at Verdun rages about the possession of the 
Thiaumont work, which seems to have changed hands 
several times, and is, at the moment, only partly in the 
hands of the French. Still the fact that the last week’s 
German gains are recaptures is significant. 

* * * 

Tue Turkish advance upon Egypt met with the fate 
that was expected, and on this occasion the Commanding 
Officer, unlike Sir John Maxwell, has taken full ad- 
vantage of his victory. The attack was made by some 
14,000 troops, on a front of from seven to eight miles at 








Romani, which lies between Katia and the Bay of Tina. 
The situation is important, since the Turkish flank was 
under fire from the sea. The enemy were accompanied 
by some German troops, and had with them some heavy 
howitzers. The battle commenced on the evening of 
August 3rd-4th with a frontal attack, accompanied by 
an assault on the southern flank. The Australian and 
New Zealand mounted troops fell back before the flank 
attack until the enemy had become involved in the sand 
dunes late on the evening of August 4th. The counter 
attack which was then made was completely successful, 
and by the morning of the 5th the Turks were in full 
retreat, pursued by the mounted troops. On the first 
day of the retreat, 2,500 unwounded prisoners were 
taken with some mountain guns and machine guns. The 
number of prisoners was increased during the pursuit to 
3,100. The Egyptian adventure could never have been 
meant to succeed, and the aim of this carefully organized 
attack was chiefly the immobilization of a considerable 
number of troops in Egypt. The cost was Erzingan, and 
it is difficult to think the Turks are satisfied with the 
balance-sheet. 
* * * 

THE Prime Minister’s speech at the Queen’s Hall on 
Friday week commemorating the second anniversary of 
the war, was a confident utterance, claiming the 
unbroken unity of the Allies, their common policy, the 
steady growth of their armed strength, and the con- 
version of their warfare from the defensive to the 
offensive. But the most important passage was the final 
sentence, in which, with Asquithian brevity, the Prime 
ete re-defined the object of the war in the following 
erms :— 


“ An equal level of opportunity and of independence 
as between small States and great States—as between 
the weak and the strong— safeguards, resting upon the 
common will of Europe—and I hope not of Euro 
alone— against aggression, against international 
covetousness, against bad faith, against wanton recourse 
in case of dispute to the use of force and the disturbance 
of the peace, and, finally, as the result of it all, a great 
partnership of nations confederated together in the joint 
pursuit of a freer and a fuller life for countless millions 
who by their efforts and by their sacrifices, generation 
after generation, maintain the progress and enrich the 
inheritance of humanity.”’ 

This is almost an endorsement of the programme of the 
American League to Enforce Peace, an invitation to 
America to pursue the policy of guarantees contained in 
the President’s speech of May 28th. We hope that this 
now definite statement will be expanded by Lord Grey 
into a reasoned exposition of policy. That would make 
an excellent subject for the proposed Congress of 
Neutrals, which is making great headway among 
Scandinavian nations. . 
* * ” 

Mr. Bonar Law, in making his apology for the 
Coalition to his Unionist friends at the Albert Hall, 
gave a fairly frank inside account of its working. He 
naturally denied that the Unionists in it had forced 
their policy on the Liberals. But he admitted in the 
next breath that conscription was a Coalition rather 
than a Liberal policy, and he might have added that 
he himself has imposed a Protectionist tax, which takes 
us right back to the old mercantile system, and has 
been allowed to defend it amidst Free Trade colleagues 
sitting with him on the Treasury Bench. Mr. Law 
insisted that the Cabinet was less divided on party lines 
than Parliament, and that its decisions were not 
retarded or influenced by party feeling. Again, we doubt 
whether it is possible for men accustomed to oppose each 
other to work together so well and so promptly as those 
holding common opinions and used to common action. 
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Mr. Law admitted that the House of Commons 
was “getting tired” of the Government, and that it 
was not “indispensable’’ or irreplaceable. This is 
a shrewd criticism. It is want of freshness which is 
the matter with the Coalition, and it is a complaint 
which grows, like old age on men. 


* x 7 


Mr. McKenna, in repelling a sharp attack from Sir 
Charles Henry for his refusal to issue a new loan, and 
his undue reliance on Treasury Bills, gave a large survey 
of the finance of the war, on the theory of an 
end of war in March, 1917. Is this Mr. McKenna’s 


prophecy? At least we know that by that date our 
real indebtedness and our national income will 
about balance each other. We shall be in the 


position of a man who owes £5,000 and makes £5,000 
a year. Mr. McKenna’s calculation is of net debt, 
for our gross indebtedness by March 31st will probably 
be £3,440,000,000. From this he deducts £800,000,000 
of advances—why not call them loans !—to the Allies and 
the Dominions, which will be all good money, we sup- 
pose, though carrying heavy political obligations. Our 
net dead-weight debt will then be £2,640,000,000, 
against between £2,500,000,000 and £2,600,000,000 of 
income and a capital of £15,000,000,000. Mr. McKenna 
might have gone on to say something on the not unim- 
portant point of who will owe these sums and to whom. 


* * * 


How far, after the amalgamation of Austro-German 
commands on the Eastern Front, does the Dual Monarchy 
retain its sovereign independence? Starting from this 
question, if we may believe the “Morning Pest’s”’ 
Petrograd correspondent, speculation in Russia is taking 
a very interesting line. There were, we suppose, 
imperative military reasons for conferring this supremacy 
on Hindenburg. It was either Hindenburg or smash. 
But it is not to be supposed that anyone in Austria 
likes it. Indeed, when we noted the exception of the 
Archduke’s army from Hindenburg’s command, we 
seemed to be witnessing the last struggle of Hapsburg 
pride. It is equally clear that the Magyars and the 
older generation of Austrian bureaucrats are alarmed at 
the idea of “Central Europe.’’ Can this state of mind 
be utilized? The question is being asked in Russia, 
whether Austria, dreading on the one hand her own 
military collapse, and on the other salvation by absorp- 
tion in the German military and economic system, might 
now be willing to conclude a separate peace. It is a 
tempting idea (as the similar proposal about Turkey was), 
and deserves consideration. 


* * * 


Tue advantages are obvious. If it could be achieved, 
it would mean the military isolation of Germany to-day, 
and her political isolation after peace. But is it feasible? 
In the first place, has Austria the power to act 
independently if she wished to do so? The whole 
argument is somewhat self-destructive. Austria has lost 
her independence, therefore she must wish to regain it. 
But can she move without the will of Berlin? This is 
a question of degree, and despair might give her the 
necessary daring if her military position continued to 
grow worse. The other difficulty was that the Russian 
programme was supposed to involve the dismemberment 
of Austria-Hungary. If Austria thought that that was 
to be her fate, she would be disposed to cling to Germany. 
So argues Dr. Naumann, when he maintains that Austria 
must either enter “Central Europe’’ or succumb to 
Pan-Slavism. The same trouble arose over Turkey. If 








‘their army pay. 


then clearly the Turks have no motive for a separate 


peace. 
* 7 * 


Tue “Morning Post’s’’ correspondent, however, 
makes the startling suggestion that none of the Allies 
want any Austrian territory. Serbia and Italy would 
demur to this, and we should like further information 
about the Russian official view. Has it changed since 
M. Sazonoff’s retirement? That is possible. The new 
proposal is that Austria (as was urged in our columns 
recently) should not be dismembered, but required to 
solve her problem of nationality by adopting a federal 
constitution. On these terms she should be allowed to 
make a separate peace. Here is a fertile idea, which 
might shorten the war by months or even by years. Of 
course, if Austria did incline to enter into this proposal, 
the immediate consequence might be an offer from 
Germany to conclude peace. 


* ” . 


Speakinc for the Ministry of Munitions on Monday, 
Dr. Addison had to admit that a working party of 102 
soldiers has been lent to the Llanelly steelworks. The 
men remain under military discipline, and receive only 
The difference between this pay and 
the current local rates is retained by the military 
authorities. This is, in its most aggravated form, the 
“industrial conscription”’ which Labor feared. The 
State is exploiting the labor of these men, and making 
a profit out of it. It is, moreover, driving a wedge of 
militarized labor into the trade-union system of the 
district, with the obvious result that combination becomes 
difficult. Finally, the process by which experienced men 
are withdrawn from industry, to be replaced by 
conscripts, is, from the standpoint of national produc- 
tion, the most wasteful conceivable. To the employer, 
however, it may not be equally distasteful, for he obtains 
labor without trade-union restrictions, and above all 
labor which cannot strike. It emerges clearly from this 
misuse of enlisted men (1) that the Government has 
carried its conscription beyond our military needs, and 
(2) that it has not had regard to the indispensable needs 
of industry. What it has done, if this case is typical, 
is to conscript, under the cover of military needs, so as 
to militarize labor. 

* * 

Tue debate on pensions has served no good purpose 
if the matter is to be left as it stands. It is still 
not at all certain that the State will meet the full cost 
of the burden it has imposed. The Statutory Committee 
seems to depend, to some extent, upon voluntary 
subscriptions for the supplements to scale pensions, and 
there can be no question that this is a matter for which 
the State and the State alone should be responsible. In 
a case of this sort no one who has suffered by service to the 
State should feel the stigma of charity. Nor is the sug- 
gestion tolerable that the “ earning capacity ’’ of a widow 
or of a wounded soldier is to be taken into account. So 
far as the term is exact in meaning, it gives scope to the 
most arbitrary and tyrannous dealing. Nothing can 
be more variable than this category of earnings. These 
are but two weaknesses of a scheme that is full of make- 
shifts. Soine of the injustices of administration are 
serious. Thus a man is passed fit for general service, 
but if the soldier is discharged for disease he is treated 
as though he had been unfit. This should be »emedied 
at once. The numerous administering bodies should be 
co-ordinated, and a general Pensions Board founded, 
with some responsibility to Parliament. There are at 
present five bodies managing a sum that cannot be far 


Russia must take Constantinople, to have and to hold, | short of that at the disposal of the Board of Education. 
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Politics and Affairs. 





RECONSTRUCTION. 


Ir is good to remember that some of the best minds 
in this country are at present engaged in consideration 
of the work of reconstruction after the war. Britain 
will then be faced with a problem of social reorganization 
more serious and unprecedented than any problem of 
the past. The only condition which affords any parallel 
is that of the United States in the disbandment of 
the great armies of sixty years ago. Here the 
development of a people who had merely scratched 
a ground of enormous potential wealth, and especially 
the opening out of the vast and fertile spaces of the 
Western States, provided at once an opportunity and 
a career for every willing fighter, in Whitman’s 


, 


“‘ sweeter, saner wars.’’ But to-day the organic fabric of 
Britain’s social arrangements of pre-war time lies in 
ruins. Huge industries—the railways, new engineering 
trades, in places the drink supply—have been taken over 
by the State. Others—coal, shipping, agricultural pro- 
duce—are so controlled by the State, either as a gigantic 
purchaser or lessee, or as a regulator of prices, that 
they have practically lost the freedom of contract which 
was unchallenged in the days of peace. The trade-union 
regulations, built up through a hundred years of effort, 
and hitherto regarded as vital to any humane and 
intelligible working-class progress, have vanished in the 
furnace of war. Small businesses and industries have 
been ruined through the drain of those engaged in them 
by voluntary and compulsory service. Many of these, 
of doubtful economic advantage, are destined never to 
be restored again. Women in brigades, divisions, and 
army corps, have pressed in to replace the men who 
have gone, and hundreds of thousands of them, previously 
unemployed, have become regular wage-earners. 
Men and women alike have been sucked in from 
the industries of normal life to satisfy the ever- 
growing demand for war munitions. This has resulted 
in the laying down of gigantic machinery, the expansion 
of villages into towns and towns into cities, the creation 
of hives of industry which have sprung up in 
a night and a day. Confronting so rapid a 
change and fusion, a transformation in a _ few 
months which, but for the world’s upheaval, could not 
have been anticipated within a generation, a hundred 
questions clamor for answer. Will these new State 
organizations ever return to the unrestricted, often 
wasteful, competition of private enterprise? Will the 
men of the returning armies—tired of war and all its 
futilities, well-fed and healthy for the most part as never 
before, conscious of citizenship and the accomplishment 
of great deeds—be content to return to the old 
conditions, the stagnant life of the village, the slum of 
the great city, the miserable reward of unskilled labor 
without hope or opportunity of improvement? Are these 
armies of women, again, to become demobilized from 
industry simultaneously with the demobilization of the 
men from fighting, and, abandoning their positions on 
railways and conveyances, in the engineering works or 
in the cultivation of the land, to return to the old con- 





dition of dependence upon others? Will capital fight for 
the reduction of high wages, and labor fight for the re- 
establishment of restriction in output, and thus a fierce 
economic struggle at home dismally supplement the 
military conflict abroad? Or can there be any hope that, 
out of the facing of a common danger, there may arise 
a determination to develop, from conditions which even 
before the war were proving unsuitable to twentieth- 
century demands, an organized society, more rational and 
more just? 

The Prime Minister has laid down certain general 
principles: that, for example, demobilization, when it. 
comes, shall be gradual in character, and that the labor 
market must not be suddenly flooded with immense 
masses of discharged soldiers, left without means of 
subsistence, and compelled to sell their labor at any price 
it can obtain. He has also definitely declared that means 
must be found to provide labor in the future with a larger 
share of material good than it has been able to obtain 
in the past. This principle may develop—in its applica- 
tion—towards the Government establishing by law 
universal minimum wages, each suitable to each 
particular industry ; or to State organization and control 
of large sections of industry, with wages regulated by 
Government and rates challengeable in Parliament; or 
to some such combination of labor and capital to settle 
wages, or even to conduct industries, as is now in 
tentative operation, especially in the coal fields; or toa 
union of all three of these methods of ensuring a more 
satisfactory distribution of profits. Itis pretty certain, for 
example, that the natural internal monopolies, especially 
of transport such as the railways, perhaps the docks and 
branches of the engineering trade, or the coal supply, 
are likely to develop along Socialistic lines, with complete 
State ownership, or State regulation and control. It is 
also probable that any new “key’’ industries, which may 
be regarded as essential to the welfare of this country— 
some of which have already undergone large exten- 
sions under State auspices through the pressure of 
demand in war time—will develop as industries directly 
managed by, or largely in the control of, the State. 

On the other hand, it is doubtful whether 
it would be either advisable or practicable for 
the State to attempt to touch the great export trades in 
cotton, wool, iron and steel, shipping, or all these 
industries which have been built up in fierce struggles 
with oversea competition. Here the problem of 
labor conditions and labor reward will have to be 
sought in some organization through which, perhaps 
under Governmental auspices, perhaps outside direct 
Government interference, capital and labor may come 
together, on a basis of joint responsibility, to discuss 
and to settle problems of remuneration, conditions of 
labor, and the improvement of output and invention. It 
will be necessary, however, to recognize that all attempts 
artificially to foster industries essentially unremunerative 
or unsuitable to this country, must in the long 
run be doomed to failure. The suggestion, for 
example, made by a_ recent committee that 
English wheat growers shall be given an advantage over 
the vast world granaries of Canada, Argentina, and 
Russia, in order to create a bounty-subsidized or tariff- 
protected wheat-growing industry within this limited 
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island, could produce no stable economic equi- 
‘librium. If home-grown wheat can only be grown 
when the growers are subsidized by contributions from 
other industries, or aided by an artificial, State-created 
rise in prices, then wheat will have to be grown where 
natural conditions favor cheapness and abundance. But 
no one who was studying the problem of agriculture, here 
and elsewhere in Europe before the war, has not become 
convinced that, apart from tariffs or bounties, the re- 
adjustment of the present land system, the application of 
science to agriculture, and the prospect of a career, a 
home, and a livelihood fer the workers, could produce 
even in these islands a prosperous and transfigured 
countryside. 

The whole problem is indeed intimately associated 
with the problem of the spirit and temper of the people. 
It is more than a question of a quarrel for 
material things. The war has produced waste of capital 
and the produce of labor on a scale gigantic, almost in- 
conceivable. The replacement of that waste will occupy 
the energies of a generation. But the war has only 
concentrated and intensified a wastefulness which was 
steadily increasing in all the years preceding ; and waste, 
whether exhibited in fireworks or fire shells, is entirely 
useless to the community. The huge apparatus of non- 
productive expenditure which astonished and alarmed so 
many critics of twentieth-century life, is a luxury which 
cannot be carried by those who will have to rebuild a 
Europe exhausted by the unique calamity of this war. 
The coming world will be a poorer world. In many 
respects it will be a harder world. Yet if the labor of 
women and of men is concentrated rather on the 
necessities of the many than the luxuries and indulgences 
of the few, it will be a healthier world than the world 
before the Deluge. For the first time perhaps in modern 
days, taxation has struck not only at saving, but at 
expenditure. If builders (for example) can be employed 
more on cottage homes and less on great hotels and 
palaces; if men-servants, dressmakers, cooks, waiters, 
gardeners, gamekeepers, and all those who have been 
hitherto employed in the luxury trades and have now 
been shaken out of them by the harsh jolt of war, are 
found returning, not to these blind alleys, but to the 
direct creation of productive industry, the actual efficient 
output and accumulation of capital should speedily 
replace the present losses and destructions. 

These are but indications of some of the lines along 
which the work of reconstruction must move. Vital 
beyond all other questions will be the status, outlook, and 
ideal of labor. One vision sees the laborers still, for the 
most part, weekly wage-earners, but with high wages 
ensured by high protection, and so balanced by high 
prices as to produce no real gain. Another sees 
“ca’-canny ’’ abandoned, even the old charter of liberties 
which guaranteed the individual against over-speeding 
and premature old age, and secured the average worker 
some fair remuneration, yielding to a hard code under 
which each man shall be stretched to his full powers. 
We must shun these visions, or the trade-unions will 
begin to think that they have lost their restrictive 
code by a trick. Some have hope of committees 
of masters and men uniting to regulate the conditions 
of employment in the factory, the hours of labor, the 
rate of wages. Others, more ambitious still, look 
forward to seeing representatives of the workers directly 
associated with the whole business of management. 
Our own inclination is to look to a definite improvement 
of status as a way out of the mere wage-receiving lot. 
All observers recognize that a return to the wage levels 
and the slackness of output of pre-war industry 
is impossible. We are bound to go forward, and the 





great upheaval has provided conditions for an advance. 
But the ‘‘ going forward’’ must carry with it not 
only a more efficient and scientific organization, an 
increasing national output, and the elimination of 
waste products, but also an enlargement of the oppor- 
tunity of the common people, once ‘‘ wage-earners,’’ 
now “ heroes,’’ but destined, if no new ideals possess 


them, to become “ wage-earners” again. 





THE EMPIRE AS AN ASSET. 

THERE have been moments during the ever-multiplying 
domestic controversies of this war, when the fear has 
visited us that Liberals and Socialists, who adhere to 
their principles, might find themselves mancuvred 
against their will into the attitude of a conservative 
party. All along the line we are compelled to stand 
on the defensive to save something from the past, and 
to defend ancient liberties and cherished traditions. It 
is necessary work, but it is not congenial work to a 
party whose habit it is to think of the future, and to 
welcome new ideas. It is our opponents who seem to 
the masses to be innovating, and adapting our institu- 
tions to the times. After the Colonial debate of last 
week this fear no longer vexes us. What we are fighting 
are not new ideas. While Europe in this war has rattled 
back to barbarism, our opponents have reverted by a 
sort of atavism to the thought of the Stuart and early 
Georgian period. We may be defending the ideas of 
the nineteenth century, but it is against a return to 
seventeenth and eighteenth century ways. After reading 
over the debate on the new West African Export Duties 
in Hansard, we had a haunting and puzzled sense that 
somewhere, long ago, we had gone over all this ground 
before. We turned to Adam Smith, and sure enough 
it was there. In the masterly chapter in which he traces 
the reasons for the decay of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Colonial Empires, and criticizes the British and French 
systems of his day for adopting (albeit in modera- 
tion) the principles which ruined the first European 
experiments in colonization, lay condemned all the 
notions which Mr. Bonar Law and his school have begun 
to apply to our dependencies. The theory was absolutely 
frank. The Colonies were estates, to be managed and 
governed, not for the benefit of the white settlers, and 
still less for that of their native inhabitants, but 
bluntly and simply for the immediate profit of the 
British trader. We need not trace the various details 
of the fiscal policy by which this end was achieved—the 
prohibition of manufacture in the colonies, the restric- 
tions that applied to shipping and to imports into the 
colonies. The central feature of the tradition was the 
list of ‘enumerated ’’ raw materials which the colonies 
were forbidden to export to any but British markets. 
We governed the colonies primarily in order that they 
should supply us with cheap cotton, sugar, coffee, hides, 
dyes, and the like. Our reason for monopolizing their 
produce in this fashion was that, by restricting their 
market, we lowered prices to ourselves. 

That is the logic of Mr. Bonar Law’s export tax on 
palm-kernels. He has made this imported raw material 
an “enumerated article.’’ He has gone back to 
mercantilism, and the whole theory of Empire has 
travelled back with him. Listen to Mr. Mackinder pro- 
pounding the doctrine. We confer certain advantages 
on our dependencies by governing and defending them, 
and therefore “ the men of our race are entitled to have 
a portion of the advantages which are to be derived from 
West Africa.”” Fired by his theme his ambitions rise, 
and in his peroration he demands, not merely a propor- 
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tion, but “a considerable proportion of the advantages 
that came from those regions.’’ He clinches it in a 
maxim, “ Those regions ought to be treated as an asset 
of the Empire.’’ That was precisely what his school 
used to say in the days of George III. That was the 
excuse for the “ impertinent badges of slavery ’’ imposed 
on the colonists. That was, in short, the doctrine which 
lost us North America. It is the theory that we conduct 
the Empire as a business speculation, and govern these 
millions of dependent “ natives’’ for the profit it will 
bring us. Already the protests which came from Mr. 
MacDonald, Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck, and Mr. 
Molteno have quite an old-fashioned ring. The notion 
of governing for the benefit of the governed has gone 
the way of the rest of the Liberal lumber that the 
Coalition has scrapped. 

The story of this palm-kernel tax is worth 
telling in brief. Certain Chambers of Commerce, 
interested in West African trade, moved the Colonial 
Office to make inquiries. It set up a Committee con- 
sisting solely of officials, technical experts, representa- 
tives of the margarine, soap, and shipping interests, with 
one independent member, Mr. Wiles, who dissented from 
their findings, and sharply criticized the composition of 
the Committee. It made a thorough inquiry, and pro- 
duced a most interesting report. This report tells the 
usual tale of a profitable trade neglected from sheer lack 
of brains and organization. The Germans succeeded 
because they did everything that would naturally lead to 
success. They shipped in bulk. They had a system of 
through rates. Their ports handled the raw goods, with 
better organization, more cheaply than Liverpool. They 
had canals to carry the goods straight from the ship to 
the mill. The mill was furnished with powerful modern 
crushing machinery. Behind the mill stood the agri- 
cultural chemist, who knew, after careful experiment, 
that the refuse of the crushing, converted into oil-cake, 
would enable nine cows to give the milk of ten. Behind 
the expert was the relatively better-educated ‘and less 
conservative farmer, who believed, as our farmers would 
not, what the expert told him. Nothing was wasted. 
The oil made margarine or soap; the residuum fed 
cattle, and the result of good organization, applied 
science, cheap transit, and an alert public, was a thriving 
industry. So thriving was it that even before the war, 
with no prospect of any tariff or monopoly, British 
capitalists had begun to install the modern crushing mill, 
with a view to taking their share of the trade. The 
war established temporary protection. Here was their 
chance. The price of the palm-kernels fell automatically. 
Was anything necessary to establish the trade, except a 
little intelligent combination among shippers, port 
authorities, millers, and agricultural experts? The 
Committee thought otherwise. It recommended an 
export tax of £2 a ton on all palm-kernels sent to foreign 
ports, and Mr. Bonar Law, without waiting even to refer 
the matter to Parliament, telegraphed his orders to the 
Governors of the West African colonies. The tax is 
now in force; it will continue for five years after the 
war, and it applies, not merely to the German trade, but 
to the much smaller French and Dutch exports also. 

The first criticism on this procedure is that which 
stirred a capable group of Members to indignant protest. 
It is the native who pays for the policy of Empire 
regarded as an asset. He has lost his German market, 
and lost it presumably for some years, if not altogether. 
The German buyers and the German shippers are both 
gone. He is in the hands of a few associated British 


firms, which readily reach “an understanding ’’ (so 


much was admitted) as to prices, and of British shippers 
who form a pool 


Between this combination and the 





inevitable shrinkage of the demand, his gains have come 
tumbling down. Our profit of Empire is his loss. The 
price of a ton of kernels fell at Lagos from £19 in 1913, 
to £9 and £19 in 1915. Mr. Law’s tax brought it down 
still further with a run to £6 15s. The loss to the native 
is clear. But it is worth noting that the loss to the 
native is not a gain to the British consumer. When 
kernels cost £19 in Lagos, they stood at £24 in Liverpool. 
When they fell to £10 in Lagos, they rose to £25 3s. 9d. 
in Liverpool. The Empire, if it is an asset, is an asset 
only to the dealers who pocketed this monopoly profit. 
These are bare figures. Each must imagine, as best his 
fancy may, what the fall to one-third in the price of 
their staple export has meant to the prosperity of these 
colonies, and how far their nascent civilization can stand 
the strain. This abnormal fall was partly the conse- 
quence of the war, but we think that a Colonial Secre- 
tary less prompt to listen to Chambers of Commerce 
would have stepped in to regulate prices. Some recovery 
there may be, but the prospect that the Germans will 
again be buyers, on which some speakers dwelt, is not 
a part of Mr. Law’s policy. His despatch distinctly 
foresees “ the loss of the German market,” and proposes 
to raise the tax, if that end is not attained. The native 
has been sacrificed, as the best mercantilist principles 
required that he should be, not even in the interests 
of the British consumer, but for the profit of a few 
British capitalists who reap where they have not sown. 
There is no sorrier story in the modern history of the 
Colonial Office. 

This instructive episode is the first attempt to carry 
out the resolutions of the Paris Conference. This is what 
it means to reserve the raw materials of their Empires 
for the benefit of the Allies. It is a detail that no 
Ally will profit by it—Mr. Law says that France may 
share, if she wants to. We struggle to imagine what the 
Empire will look like when the doctrine of the asset has 
been fully realized. Shall we make Indian cotton, which 
Germany used to purchase largely, an “ enumerated ”’ 
article? Is Egypt part of the “asset’’? Shall we try 
to induce Canada—-we cannot telegraph an order—to 
cease the export of wood-pulp to the States? But these 
“badges of slavery ’’’ we imagine are only for the non- 
self-governing colonies—and perhaps for India. How 
much of the loyalty of these dependencies will be left, 
when Mr. Law has finished his work, is one necessary 
question. How much of our self-respect will survive is 
another. The most urgent question of all is, perhaps, 
how long an Empire conducted on these principles will 
enjoy the tolerance of the rest of the world. The policy 
is nominally aimed at Germany. But it deals the neutral 
exactly the same blow. We have no patience to discuss 
Mr. Law’s indecent misuse of a purloined letter from 
a Dutch manufacturer. The Dutchman had every right 
to advertize his grievance. It is time to ask, when the 
ring of the Allies, who together may control all Africa 
and nearly all the tropics of the East, completes this 
policy of monopoly, refusing raw materials, not merely 
to Germany, but to all the neutral world, what its 
attitude in general, what the attitude of America in 
particular, to our revived mercantilism will be? They 
will see in this policy a crude misuse of force, and they, 
in turn, will be tempted to combine against it—and to 
combine with Germany. World-politics on these 
principles must become an undisguised struggle between 
armed nations, managed by financial groups, for the soil 
on which the coveted raw materials capable of monopoly 
are to be found. One object-lesson is enough. We refuse 
to believe that the Liberal half of the Coalition 
knowingly sanctioned this policy. If it bas any prudence 
it will check it ; if it has any courage it will reverse it 
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THE SACRIFICE OF ISAAC. 
‘‘ And he said, Take now thy son, thine only son 
Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of 
Moriah ; and offer him there for a burnt offering upon 
one of the mountains which I will tell thee of.”—(Genesis 
xxii. 2.) 
Wuen Swift gave final rein to his sense of the baseness of 
man, he made him a little lower than the vilest of the 
beasts, and put him under the sway of the mildest of 
them. The parable of the Yahoo is indeed barely 
susceptible of a more pleasant interpretation. It is 
possible to imagine that what was really in Swift’s mind 
was a kingdom of the philosophers, in which reason 
would sway passion, and the best and kindest part of 


man, in the State and the individual soul, 
become his ruler. It is one of the consequences 
of the war that it has wrought in human 


society not so much a change in its governance as the 
hardening of an old form of dominion, the dominion of 


the old over the young. The world which 
preceded this society was, indeed, largely in 
the hands of those whose personal conceptions 


of modern European history began with the Franco- 
Prussian War, and were formed in the resulting 
rule of armed Imperialism. Women stood outside this 
governing class altogether ; but hardly more so than the 
young. Even the Parliaments, which had little power, 
were assemblies of the middle-aged; the Executives, 
which had nearly all power, were older still. When the 
decision of August, 1914, was taken, no man under 
thirty, in any of the belligerent countries, had, so far as 
we are aware, any appreciable share in it. The French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars were largely 
directed by the young; Danton died at thirty-five, 
Robespierre at thirty-six ; Napoleon was master of Italy 
at twenty-eight. It was far otherwise with the War 
of the Nations. Old politicians gave the signal for battle ; 
old generals led the armies that sprang from a dozen soils 
in response to it. But the ranks of the armies themselves 
were mainly filled by the half-matured youth of 
the western world. The conscript system decreed this 
reliance on the boyhood of each nation, for in no other 
way could the competing: claims of militarism and 
industrialism be in some degree reconciled. 

In this country enthusiasm did the work of force. 
The call to save Europe for liberty appealed to this 
younger generation, for life appeared to the best of 
these boys as a vision of freedom. Thus the Universities 
were emptied long before the advent of compulsion, and 
to-day a famous college announces that at the end of the 
present summer term it can only count twelve British 
undergraduates and one candidate for “ Greats.’’ Now 
that compulsion has come in, the drain on youth 
continues. To-day every physically fit British boy 
of eighteen is military levy, which 
cuts short even the later school career of the sons of our 


subject to a 
well-to-do classes, and shears away altogether the most 
delightful period of an intelligent boy’s life. This tre- 
of without 
reference to those who have undergone it. Most of the 
soldiers in the European Armies have never recorded a 
vote. Hardly one of them 
during a by-election in Great Britain—can have ever 


mendous change has, course, occurred 


save for a chance furlough 


given any political expression to his opinions on the 
The lot was shaken out to them by their elders ; 
the polity, diplomacy, constitution, relationship of the 
warring States were determined for them; outside the 
Socialist organizations, probably not a dozen debating 


war. 


societies or young men’s clubs had seriously considerec the 
problem of a Europe an war as an imminent or probable 








event. Roughly speaking, the world under thirty had to 
fight the war, which the world over thirty had made. 
Abraham had offered up Isaac, and no ram caught in the 
thicket was found to stay the sacrifice. European 
Society stripped itself, not of its experience, its 
critical prudence, and its trained (or subjugated) con- 
science, but of the freshness of spiritual and physical 
love, the ingenuousness of intellect in its early contact 
with reality, the impulse to change and movement, the 
joy which heralds the bright dawn of life in the soul. 
Furthermore, it is the elder manhood of the nations 
which directs the policy of the war and the campaigns 
that express their will to maintain the fighting or to 
bring it to an end. This, again, involves the further 
responsibility of drawing up the ensuing peace and 
arranging the lines of social feconstruction. It is 
unlikely that any formal consultation of the communities 
will precede these operations; we can only say that if 
it does an unpardonable wrong will be done to our 
youth as well as our womanhood, should they be excluded 
from it. No boy of eighteen or nineteen who has been 
summoned to the war should be shut out from the 
polling-booths; no woman war-worker can in fairness 
be excluded from them. But let us assume that there 
will be no such reference to the “ general sense’’ and 
“will’’ before the war comes to an end. All the more 
will it be “up to’’ the elderly rulers of the world to 
consider the conditions under which the war proceeds. 
The exchange of territories, the balance of forces, ideas 
and forms of government, ambitions of dominance and 
economic control, are the problems round which the 
thinking and the statesmanship revolve. But the thing 
that is actually occurring is a reduction on a colossal 
scale of Europe’s stock of youth, fancy, joy, the 
creative and renewing faculties that may yet make 
the world a place worth living in. Observers of the 
course of the fighting on the two main fronts know 
what a holocaust of youthful promise it has already 
wrought. The college to which we have referred 
records the deaths of some of the best of its sons. One of 
the most interesting of the younger school of sculptors and 
artists, a young French writer of distinction, two young 
English poets, more than one Socialist leader, many 
splendid figures in the world of science, have already 
fallen. Who the 
undisclosed to 
form 


of 
can 


destruction 
come, or 
estimate the 
which have so deeply impoverished the earth? 
This imminent and 
no less than material. 
the problem of Freedom 
prophetically of the end 
it is important that the yung should come in 
the to qualify the fixed the 
inherited passions, of the elder world. The young can 
forget. They have not lived long enough to let memory 
feed that to age to bear 
consequences. For all that have 
young France, young England, 
even young 
pressed down by animosity as their civilian elders. 
Young British soldiers sing the “ liymn of Hate” in 
jest ; we doubt whether it was ever chanted with much 
enthusiasm in the German ranks. 


reckon 
that 
imaginative 


can 
genius is 


even an 


of losses 


existing penury is moral 
‘* Affection shall solve 
yet,” Whitman 

the War; and 


said 
Civil 


of 
yé 


after war ideas, 


on wrongs eternal 


suffered, 


seem 
they 


young Russia, and 


o 
5 


Germany are not so and 


weighed 


No generation is 
quite like that which precedes it, and the chief remaining 
hope of a world driven to the edge of despair isin a reaction 
from the savage prepossessions of our time. The danger 
is that the nations will not only fight the war to the bitter 


end, but will dwell on it, commemorate it, stamp its 
memory on the centuries, turn with dreary preoccupation 
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to plausible devices for renewing it. All that is alien from 
the mood of youth, thrust as it has been into life through 
this gateway of Hell. Youth, if the tale of slaughter 
be not too heavy, will shake off the grip of a society 
that will not look away from the graves it has filled, and 
cannot think because it is too old and sad and vindictive 
and full of fears. Our statesmen have no right thus to 
bind the future; they did not foresee it, and for these 
‘« delicta majorum ”’ they have made their children pay. 
Some Isaacs will return; but others will not, and their 
ghosts will haunt Abraham unless he bethinks himself of 
how to end this war before he has turned Europe into a 
cemetery of youth. 





THE CHANCE FOR EDUCATION. 


Mr. Henperson’s resignation from the Education Office 
will add appreciably to the respect with which he has 
always been regarded in politics. In that position he 
could do justice neither to himself nor to education. He 
has been, in fact, since the Coalition was formed, a 
Minister of Labor without the title. He has been busy 
throughout these troubled months, adjusting strikes, 
clearing up misunderstandings, travelling hither and 
thither as difficulties arose, and acting generally as a 
conciliator to the Ministry of Munitions. It was 
important and responsible work, and there will be 
general satisfaction that Mr. Henderson will continue 
to perform it as Minister without a portfolio. We should 
ourselves urge that services so considerable deserve a 
more formal recognition, and that, with a view to future 
needs even more than the emergencies of the moment, 
it would be well to face a problem which has been 
ripening for some years, and to create a Ministry of 
Labor, which he would be well qualified to fill. If we 
regret that he was ever induced to take the office which 
he has now vacated, the responsibility for that mistake 
falls mainly on the Prime Minister. His decision to 
send to this post a colleague who was expected to give 
his time and energies to other matters, reveals 
instructively enough the small regard which our 
politicians feel for education. Some Ministry had to 
be found which could manage to get along during the 
war with a pre-occupied chief, and with a typically 
English contempt for the things of the mind, Mr. 
Asquith’s choice lit instinctively on Education. At the 
best a grave error, this decision was, in fact, more fatal 
than could have been foreseen, for the two permanent 
officials who might have carried on the work of the 
Department happened to fall iil. It has become a 
drifting derelict. No one dared with a firm hand to 
cope with the emergencies of the moment. The demands 
for the labor of the children, the conscription of the male 
teachers, and the eager practice by local authorities of 
war economy at the expense of education, have conspired 
to lay our elementary schools in ruin. Worse still, as 
as an awakening public opinion began to call for the 
reform of our national system of education, there was 
no one available to think or construct. Independent 
outsiders produced their demands. The teachers them- 
selves came together to draft schemes. Lord Haldane 
laid a stimulating programme before the House of Lords. 
The Department itself, however, lacked the will and the 
shaping mind to make anything of one of those rare 
moments in our national life when the English public 
had actually roused itself to think of its schools. It was 
ready to organize piecemeal reforms, to do something 
for chemistry and something for languages, but it had 
ng notion of national reconstruction, and no idea of 
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attempting to raise the genera] intellectual level of the 
next generation. 

The way is now open for the choice of a Minister 
who can give his whole mind and his whole time to 
what is, on a long view, the most important of all our 
problems of reconstruction. The Coalition has made one 
capital mistake by making a political appointment. If 
rumor speaks truly, it is about to show once more the 
same dull, unimaginative temper by making another stop- 
gap choice. Such blunders inspire a certain pity; they 
are the work of tired brains, which snatch at the easiest 
expedient in every difficulty, because they want the 
leisure and the spirit to think. But the country, in such 
matters as this, must be exacting; it must demand some- 
thing better than the inspirations of fatigue. Lord 
Crewe, who is mentioned as Mr. Henderson’s successor, 
has played many parts and filled many offices in his time. 
He is a man of very considerable parts. He has been 
under-study to.a good many over-worked Ministers. He 
is constantly requisitioned to fill Viscount Grey’s place 
at the Foreign Office. He is in request for semi-diplo- 
matic missions. He is the Prime Minister’s spokesman 
in the House of Lords. In short, he would be exactly 
what Mr. Henderson was—a Minister available for mis- 
cellaneous tasks, who would fill in some of his spare time 
in his own department. Apart from these objections to 
the choice, it must be said frankly but without dis- 
respect that nothing in Lord Crewe’s quite brilliant 
record suggests the special knowledge and constructive 
power which this office requires. Lord Crewe would not 
be a new-comer to the department. But this work of 
devising a big national policy, with ideas behind it, 
demands an infinitely greater familiarity with schools and 
universities and the needs of the poor man’s child than 
any man in his position could possibly acquire. The ideal 
Minister should have been himself a student and a 


teacher. The problems which he will have to solve 
should have touched him by experience. Some 
familiarity with other systems of education than 
the English would be an advantage—if not 


the German system, which we must emulate without 
copying, then the Scottish. It is no advantage that he 
should be a politician. It is quite unnecessary that he 
should sit in the Cabinet. We would go to seek him 
outside both Houses of Parliament, and let the Whips 
find him a seat, or confer a peerage upon him. He must 
be free, as Lord Crewe cannot be, to work at his great 
task, relieved from the distractions of the moment, and 
the problems of the conduct of the war He should be 
a man whose name does not suggest political contention, 
a man who could continue to fill his office if the present 
Coalition were to be dissolved. For his party ties we 
care nothing, provided his mind be broad enough to think 
of the worker’s child as well as the public-school boy, 
of the apprentice no less than the research fellow, of the 
girl as well as the boy. He must have an alert and 
open mind when business men present their demands for 
chemists and linguists, but he must keep his own vision 
of the schools as the instruments of a liberal education. 
Lord Crewe is not this man, though he might well 
preside over the Department until this man is found. 

We should be inclined to look for this idea] Minister 
among the few scholars who have had an administrative 
experience at one of the younger Universities. In them, 
as nowhere else, the whole educational problem is brought 
to a living focus. In such centres as Leeds, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Manchester, and Glasgow, they feel the needs 
of industry, and realize at once how they must struggle 
to meet these demands, and how they must re-act against 
the narrow utilitarian spirit. To these colleges flock, 
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as to no others, the young men and women of working- 
class origin, up the ladder of county scholarships or 
through the gate of the teaching profession, bringing 
with them social and financial as well as scholastic 
problems. We do not wish to urge the claims of any 
one name, but we should like to make our proposal 
definite by indicating the sort of man whose character 
and experience have fitted him for this task. Dr. Sadler 
of Leeds, or Mr. H. A. L. Fisher of Sheffield, are 
names which will at once occur. Professor Gilbert 
Murray, who had taught at Glasgow before he returned 
to Oxford, would be another admirable choice, and if 
any realist objects to a great classical scholar, we would 
remind him that Professor Murray has shown his respect 
for Greek by proposing that it should cease to be com- 
pulsory even at older Universities. Dr. Sadler has 
among these three the widest and longest experience of 
education, but any one of them would bring the fresh 
mind and the sensitive measurement of values in educa- 
tion, which are rare among politicians. The list might 
easily be enlarged. There are probably half-a-dozen 
men available, who possess the necessary experience, the 
scope of mind and the ability to turn constructively 
to a new problem. Their first instinct might be to 
prefer to continue their own scholar’s work, but in 
this emergency we question if any good citizen would 
refuse an imperative call. We are facing, if we only 
realized it, the opportunity which comes only once or 
twice in a century. The barriers to large changes are 
down. The cry for a new world is on all men’s lips. 
We are ripe for such big organic reconstructions as 
France undertook in the Revolution, and Prussia in the 
crisis of the Napoleonic struggle. The chance may go by, 
if we are too petty to seize it. We want the spirit which 
taught France to turn to Condorcet for a thinker’s pro- 
gramme of education. It is a task too big for the con- 
ventional, hereditary politician or the average party 
leader. The opportunity has come through Mr. Hender- 
son's proper and dignified action. To make an inadequate 
choice, after he has realized what the post demands, 
would be to show a total incapacity to learn anything 
from mistakes. No one is in the mood to raise the trite 
objections to a choice which would depart from the habits 
of our party government. The Coalition is itself the 
sharpest possible breach with such habits. There happens 
to be only one man within the closed circle of Ministers 
and ex-Ministers who could fill this post with distinction, 
but a silly and intolerant prejudice has for the moment 
made it difficult to urge Lord Haldane’s claims. The 
poverty of choice among politicians may really be our 
salvation if the Prime Minister will venture on an uncon- 
ventional Let us have a record 
shows that his whole mind, his fresh and concentrated 
will, guided by sufficient knowledge and experience, will 


choice. man whose 


turn to the great task of creating a modern yet liberal 
system of national education. 





THE MEANING OF VICTORY. 
Tue worst effect of a long war is_ probably 
the tendency to regard its continuance with less 
mental : surprise than its termination. The mo- 


concentration on the 
achievement of a military decision tends to deaden 
our sense to the signs of any other sort of victory. 
It is because such a preoccupation is, under the circum- 
stances, not wholly ignoble that it is so dangerous. Con- 
fronted with an enemy who seems to put aside alniost 
every dictate of humanity, the common feeling of the 
“nation is that he must be thoroughly beaten ; that it is 


mentum of many months’ 








base to count the cost when the duty is so imperative. 
But we have no right to forget what we are 
fighting for, to miss the reality of victory in 
looking for its conventional signs. History may imitate 
but does not repeat itself; and the problem before us is 
new, not only because it is fresh in its material aspect, 
but still more because the developed moral sense of 
to-day has changed the objective of war in the minds of 
progressive peoples. 

The changed tone of the German press gives 
point to these reflections. The German 
papers show a new and unfamiliar 
their statement of their country’s aims. Thus, the 
great Socialist paper, “Vorwirts,” publishes a long 
extract from the “ Militirwochenblatt”’ that makes a 
strong appeal for unity and restraint of criticism. 
Germany is passing through a “most difficult and 
stormy ”’ period, and the goal is, “as quickly as possible, to 
secure as favorable a peace as possible.’’ In themselves, 
the words are an echo of a saying of Frederick the Great, 
but we cannot imagine a German soldiers’ paper so 
stating the purpose of war two years ago. They are 
nearer the mind of the statesman than of the soldier, 
and their appearance in the “ Militaérwochenblatt’”’ is 
therefore a sign which we cannot neglect. A more 
definite conclusion seems to flow from the suggestions in 
an article in the “ Cologne Gazette,” that the Germans 
will go on fighting until they win from us an admission 
of their equal and full rights, and the abandonment of 
the desire to destroy them. Does not this suggest 
that, in the view of the writer, the German people 
have no further mind for war than the justifica- 
tion of their right to exist? The formula is of 
the simplest character, and the appeal is to the 
basic instinct in all vigorous peoples. When a 
nation varies its theme from “ woe to those who with- 
stand my will” to a demand admit their 
equality of rights, and abandon what no one seriously 


news- 
modesty in 


that we 


contends for, it seems to approach a change of temper so 
fundamentals that other readjustments appear to be 
almost a matter of detail. 

But the most arresting of these milestones on the 
about the war is a 
leading article of the Jewish editor, Herr Theodor Wolff, 
in the “ Berliner Tageblatt.’’ The paper has been sus- 
pended for publishing it ; but the wonder is that it should 
have been written and issued at ail. 


road of German disillusionment 


The article suggests, 
with slight ambiguity, that the German “ rulers ’’ could 
have prevented war, and that the idea of a German 
the writer 
Its evident intent is to indicate a radical divergence from 


annexation of the Flanders coast “‘ horrifies’’ 


“ After the horror of 
’ wrote Herr Wolff, “ has done away for ever 


the war philosophy of Bernhard. 
the events,’ 


with the poetry of the fresh merriness of war, it 


will be necessary, above all else, to put an end 
to the comfortable theory of the inevitability of 
war.’ This is, perhaps, a nearer return to 


the Germany that the world recognized as a humane and 
civilized power than any utterance of her journalism 
since the war began. Has Germany then begun to 
suspect her monstrous philosophy of war as a biological 
necessity, an inevitable means of development for the 
national organism; her theory of the decadence of 
nations which disliked war and were not prepared to cast 
their entire mould of civilization in expectation of it? 
At least there are signs that this German heresy is 
moribund, and we take that to be the most hopeful 
reflection of the present phase of the war. For what is 
We do 
not think that it is merely the vision of driving broken 
troops across the Rhine which inspires our soldiers. 


it we set out to do and still propose to ourselves ? 
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When all this had been done we should still have to ask 
ourselves, What then? What we are really looking for 
is the breaking of one kind of German will and the 
emergence of another. Whatever the formule in which 
we express victory, it would be illusory without this 
conversion of spirit. With it the ruins of European 
civilization may yet be repaired, and a new international 
polity arise from the dust. The seed of this and all past 
wars lies in the predatory elemental instincts of man. 
But while we can claim without Pharisaism that 
they have been cultivated with reluctance here, they 
were fostered with gladness in Imperial Germany as the 
sign of a new moral order. If Germany can exorcise 
that spirit in herself, no one will grudge her that victory. 





A London Piarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 





Men’s eyes are beginning to turn very anxiously 
to the problems of reconstruction. Capital is more pre- 
pared for it than labor, and there are three or four 
developments on which a close watch should be kept. 
The trade unions are almost disarmed. They were given 
a solemn pledge that their code of restrictions should be 
restored, and now they are being seduced or threatened 
into giving this promise back into the hands that offered 
it. “Ca’-canny ” they would, I think, surrender, but the 
moment the code is touched, you reach some of the 
central defences of labor in the way of short hours and 
a moderate working week. That is not all. One 
of the two industrial developments for which we 
may look is collectivist. Thus the railways may well 
be nationalized. Another is Protectionist. The “key ” 
industries may be given State aid and quite conceivably 
a tariff. The chief effect of both these devices may be to 
conserve profits and dividends. What will they do for 
labor? Swell its household budgets? Remember 
that we shall emerge from this war with people 
standing to each other in the proportion of about 95 per 
cent. debtors and 5 per cent. creditors. These are the 
tidings of comfort and joy that will assail the ears of the 
returning armies. I am not surprised that the Guild 
Socialists of the “‘ New Age ’”’ should begin to see in this 
new social geography the threatening outlines of the 
Servile State. They are not solitary in their concern. 





Tue Government will see a very strong revival 
of the women’s agitation if, in the guise of a Registration 
Bill, they bring in a Franchise Bill without the woman’s 
vote. This is what will happen if the qualification is 
reduced to three months. In this way a great mass of 
new male votes would be created, the largest advance to 
manhood suffrage which this generation has known. 
Thus settled, the franchise could not be disturbed for 
years, and the women’s hopes would wither in the hour 
when the mass of men would rejoice in their fruition, and 
a great body of prejudice has yielded to the wonderful 
effort that women have made to overcome it. Such 
a Bill could not possibly be carried; it would perish 
in the ensuing storm. I had thought the Cabinet 
fully armed against such an injustice. The Prime 
Minister is not now the difficulty, and I am bound to 
add that nearly all the Liberal members of it (need I say 
with one exception?) are quoted to me as opposing it, 
and among the Conservatives Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Robert Cecil. I am almost afraid to say this, if only 


for the reason that so many of these children beloved of 








Liberal Ministers die young. But surely the circum- 
stances of the war and of war service put any such 
betrayal out of the picture. 


Tue Prime Minister must expect to hear much talk 
of the sentence in his Queen’s Hall speech (or rather the 
clause of a sentence) in which he spoke of ‘‘ safeguards ”’ 
against war resting on the “ common will ’’ of Europe, but 
“not of Europe alone.” Is that a reply to President 
Wilson’s offer of May 28th? It is no secret that America 
was disappointed that no notice, formal or informal, was 
taken here of that speech, and its underlying suggestion 
that America was ready to mediate when she was asked 
or when the combatants were getting tired. This 
feeling has not evaporated. America does not 
press; but the war horrifies her, and apart from her 
friendship for the Allies—at least “80 per cent. of 
Americans are pro-Ally,’’ said a much-travelled 
American to me—she leans to the idea of a settlement 
by negotiation rather than by pure military force. Her 
main motive is, I imagine, a double one. She thinks 
Europe is ruining herself, and against this weakened 
Europe she dreads the advent of a great Far Eastern 
Power. She certainly hoped that Lord Grey would 
signify assent to her central idea of a ‘‘ guaranteed ”’ 
peace, considering that it is practically his own. Mean- 
while, the League to Enforce Peace spreads all over the 
States, and attracts both parties equally. 


THE mood of Germany has obviously changed a good 
deal since a neutral observed, who was a witness of it in 
the closing weeks of last winter, described it to 
me. The assault on Verdun had just begun; every- 
where else there was victory. The self-confidence, 
self-esteem, of the people seemed to be absolute, so far 
as the statesmen and the intellectuals were concerned. 
The sinking of the “ Lusitania ’’ was approved, on the 
ground that she was a munition ship, carrying death to 
“our brave soldiers.’’ Old friends of England spoke of 
her as a felon power that had secretly ringed round 
Germany with enemies, and then openly joined them in 
the assault. Even then, there was.a reaction of optimism 
about the future. An Anglo-German alliance (with 
America included) was thought to be quite possible, and 
some such toast was even drunk at the dinner of 
the officers of an Army Corps. France was much more 
tenderly spoken of. “ Poor France!” was the prevailing 
tone. Much of this arrogance has been shorn away in 
the months of disaster that have followed; but the 
characteristic signs of change tell of great discomfort 
rather than of the fear of starvation, of a sharp, growing, 
and openly expressed division between high military and 
civil opinion, of a fear of the numbers Russia may put 
into the field next year, and a deepening scepticism of 
the original necessity of the war. Even then it would 
not be true to say that anything which can be called 
Germany’s maximum terms comes near our minimum. 
The official tone, indeed, seems to be a formal 
stand-offishness. ‘‘ We made two approaches to you, and 
were rebuffed. We shall make no more.” 


MEANWHILE is there not something childish in the 
psychology of people like an “ Ex-Judge ” who writes to 
the “Times’’ proposing that we should make the 
Hohenzollerns personally responsible for crimes like the 
murder of Captain Fryatt and the deportations at Lille 
and Roubaix? I set aside the cruel thoughtlessness of a 
policy which would refuse a peace that gave us all we 
wanted if Germany declined to add to it the surrender of 
her Monarch and the overthrow of her constitution. I 
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should like to see the Tsar’s face when it was proposed 
to leave him and Francis Joseph the sole remaining 
autocrats of Europe. But how shallow these calculations! 
Professor Headlam demolishes the idea of a parallel 
between Napoleon and the Kaiser. Napoleon was 
dethroned at the end of an absolutely successful war, 
not slain by the mouth in the middle of an uncon- 
cluded one. He was not the choice of the whole French 
nation, and though the Allies did a bad thing in 
restoring the Bourbons, they merely gave back France 
into the hands of her historic dynasty. No such parallel 
is possible in modern Germany. It is easy to imagine 
that the Kaiser will be no hero to the German people 
after the war. But that is not a reason why we should 
labor to make him one. 


Lord Wkuneorne’s’ re-appointment as  Lord- 
Lieutenant, with larger powers of inquiry and 
information, should, in the hands of a _ tactful 
man, slightly change the balance of power in Dublin 
Castle. Lord Wimborne was popular in Ireland, 
for he was known to have intervened, unsuccessfully, in 
favor of clemency for the leaders of the rebellion and to 
have pleaded for a shorter toll of executions. The 
question is whether he has diplomatic skill and enter- 
prise to carry on the work of reconciliation (begun by 
the Carson-Redmond entente), and also whether he (and 
Mr. Duke) can keep Mr. Campbell in order. Otherwise 
the unrest will continue. This is no academic or even 
internal question. I believe that M. Sazonoff made the 
proposed Irish settlement the ground for his proposal of 
liberal terms to Poland. His successor can now plead its 
breakdown in favor of his own special reaction. 





Is it not possible for public opinion to press for the 
treatment of the Irish prisoners as “‘ politicals’’? The 
ground of expediency is clear. The rebellion was a fiasco, 
and is now over; the most guilty are in their graves. 
Some of those now imprisoned (notably Professor 
MacNeill) would have stopped it had not their hands 
been forced by the Republican Brotherhood. Mr. Mac- 


‘ Neill’s case is specially hard. He is one of the most 


learned men in Ireland. He is now employed in sack- 
making. That is not in itself a matter of complaint, but 
there is no-reason why he should not be allowed writing 
materials. I am told he has been granted a slight con- 
cession in the way of religious books, but otherwise his 
mind must feed on the rich intellectual fare of a prison 
library. Are there no British friends of Ireland left—no 
Liberal Home Rulers—who can bring the Government to 
a measure of greater enlightenment on a subject which a 
few short years ago stirred Liberalism to its depths? 


Sir ArtHur Markuam was one of those explosive 
personalities who seem made for war and times of trouble. 
He emerged during the Boer War; his stormy life ended 
in the Great War. He was always exposing, resisting the 
forces at the top, fighting for the forces at the bottom. 
He was honest, frank, and even genial, brave and manly 
(three months before he died he knew that he was under 
sentence, and worked all the harder for the knowledge), 
but not considerate. In the House, which was fast losing 
all freshness and independence under the Coalition, he 
rendered services which his errors and indiscretions 
could not veil. His energetic, passionate, and simple 
nature seemed strangely employed in politics; and yet 
his could not be called a futile life. To the last, it was 
saved from any touch of meanness. 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Hetters. 


oe 


“A SHORT HISTORY.” 


ProsBaBLy there is none among our readers who cannot 
recall the peculiar joy of studying Green’s “ Short History 
of the English People ’’ for the first time. The book 
brings with it an exhilaration, the cheerfulness and hope 
of a sunny day. Our own country is revealed to us 
illumined, and at its best. We feel that here at last we 
touch the realities of our history, and are not put off 
with drummings and trumpetings, with the scandals of 
Kings and Courts, the dust of statutes, or the tiresome 
intrigues of statesmen and parties. It is not a good text- 
book for exams., and it is almost as difficult to teach as 
literature or any form of beauty. The spirit of it eludes 
teaching, and it does not depend upon narrative for its 
charm. Its popularity is all the more remarkable among 
a race which loves a story, and is indifferent to knowledge 
except as a subject to be got up for some special and 
temporary purpose. 

What then is the secret of an attraction so widely 
felt that we suppose no history in our language has been 
better known? It is attractive because it is an attempt 
to explain the development of the English people on all 
the many sides of national life—in arts and industry, in 
manners, in “thought and literature, in agriculture, 
shipping, colonization, social relationships, wealth and 
poverty, decent behavior and crime, cruelty and kindli- 
ness, besides all the wars, rebellions, ecclesiastical 
troubles, and constitutional changes which are developed 
from these underlying causes and depend upon them. 
To have made such an attempt is Green’s particular 
glory. But the ultimate secret of the charm lay in 
himself, as it lies in the spirit of all good writers. 

He felt an admiring confidence in the nature of the 
English people as a whole. He knew their limitations 
well enough—their contempt for the unknown, their 
distrust of ideas and experiments, the conservatism 
which worships custom and good form. He knew the 
torpid imagination which prompts our outbursts of 
brutality, the self-satisfaction which damns in others 
even the sins we are inclined to, and the per- 
verted reverence which holds us in subjection to rank and 
money. He knew that curious quality which makes 
all other nations deride us as hypocrites, though it is not 
hypocrisy so much as a belief in our own good 
intentions. And he knew that queer mixture of swagger 
and shyness which makes our discourtesy proverbial to 
the world. He knew all this because, though himself a 
typical Englishman, he was illuminated by the sensi- 
tiveness and humor of our finest types. But, in spite of 
all, he retained that admiring confidence in the nature of 
the English people. He thought that, on the whole, we 
had come through well, and were likely to go on better. 
No matter what our critics might say (and Green was 
brought up in Oxford, the very centre of Matthew 
Arnold’s criticism !), there was still something radically 
good and fine in the English nature. 

Under the influence of his friend and teacher, 
Freeman, he may have been led to exaggerate the 
importance of racial characteristics which we used to call 
Saxon, German, or Teutonic. Admiration for our 
German ancestry was more fashionable then than it is 
just at present. In these days we should rather agree 
with Carlyle that, unless our “ Anglo-Saxon ’’ fore- 
fathers [Freeman, forgive the word !] had been repeatedly 
intermingled with Celts and Danes and Norsemen and 
Normans and French and heaven knows what! they 
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would have remained a gluttonous race of Jutes and 
Angles, capable of no grand combinations, lumbering 
about in pot-bellied equanimity, not dreaming of heroic 
toil and silence and endurance such as lead to the high 
places of the universe, and the golden mountain-tops 
where dwell the spirits of the Dawn. But then, happily 
for our present selves, that Teutonic ancestry was thus 
intermingled. Brutal, with all the characteristic 
efficiency of our German stock as the invasion of this 
island may have been, even such invaders as those could 
not exterminate a nation. Why, indeed, should they 
exterminate, when a race akin to the Irish and partially 
civilized by four centuries of intercourse with Rome 
must have been a people of singular charm, and must 
have supplied the astonished invaders with delightful 
women as concubines or wives? Thence, it has been 
thought, are derived our English qualities so strangely 
mingled—so kindly and so cruel, so humorous and so 
dull, so unimaginative and so poetic, laborious and dis- 
organized, material and religious, top-hatted and free. 
It is even as one of our own poets has said :— 

‘When Severn down to Buildwas ran, 

Colored with the death of man, 
Couched upon her brother’s grave 


The Saxon got me on the slave. 
* *% % * *% 


In my heart it has not died, 

The war that sleeps on Severn side; 
They cease not fighting, east and west, 
On the marches of my breast.”” ~ 

It was a happy belief in this English nature, 
with all its contradictions, which inspired Green 
to his “Short History.”” He loved to trace that 
grave and sturdy, but humorous and versatile, tempera- 
ment through all the varied scenes of movement, relapse, 
shock, and further movement in its course. He treated 
our history as during his boyhood in Oxford he had 
treated the city’s buildings and streets and names, under 
which he discovered the story of her spirit written. Just 
as in Oxford you might still reveal the beauty of archi- 
tecture by tearing away the frippery of her “ Virginia 
creepers,’’ or as many upholstered women might still be 
made fairly nice-looking by shedding their upholstery, so 
Green endeavored to expose the true excellence of the 
English nature by stripping off the overgrowth and 
lumber—the prattle about royalties, and dynasties, and 
marriages, and laws, and butchery—which up to his time 
had been our history’s recognized contents. Underneath 
all that rubble and trash, those strangling creepers and 
upholstery, he discovered the hidden and neglected spirit 
of the English people living and at work, generally so 
honest and fair-minded, and always so imperturbably 
patient. From point to point he traced its growth and 
varied struggles for wider life—its contests with kings 
for freedom of laws, with priests for freedom of thought, 
and with plutocrats for a freedom of livelihood not yet 
secured. Always he was confident in his general admira- 
tion and in his future hope. 

The latest edition, just published by Macmillan, 
contains a full epilogue, covering the century from 
Waterloo up to the present war. It is from the hand of 
the historian’s widow, Mrs. Alice Stopford Green, herself 
in the highest rank of historians, especially through her 
work upon the history of Ireland, her own country. In 
method and in spirit, the epilogue is a natural continua- 
tion of her husband’s book, and anyone who has 
attempted the writing of recent history will understand 
the extreme difficulty of the task, and will appreciate the 
success. One might choose as illustration the skilful 
subtlety with which the steps leading to the appalling 
catastrophe of two years ago are indicated in her account 
of many years before. But to-day we will simply refer 








in passing to two points which Mrs. Green evidently 
regards as the most formidable dangers to the English 
spirit that have lately arisen in public life. One is the 
centralization of power in the hands of the Cabinet ; the 
other is the withdrawal of forcign affairs from popular 
control and party criticism. 

The first danger is summed up in Sir William 
Anson’s saying that sovereignty now lies in the Cabinet. 
In Mrs. Green’s own words it is stated :— 

‘In the complexity of modern affairs the drafting 
of Bills became too intricate a business for any but 
official experts, and the Commons, who had practically 
lost all opportunity of initiating laws, presently lost 
control even over the form of new Acts. As new 
authority was pressed on him from every side, the Prime 
Minister became the most powerful Minister of any 
modern State.’’ 

Some years before the war this danger was becoming 
recognized. The Private Member was aptly compared 
to the buttons which uselessly survive on the back of the 
tail-coat. The Private Member counted as a vote, but 
hardly as a voice. But in the stress of political life, even 
a Minister, in framing a Bill intimately affecting the life 
of the people, was compelled to trust the abstract and 
statistical knowledge of permanent officials in some State 
department, to whom the people’s life was as unknown 
as the North Pole. We were rapidly being driven to that 
government by “ experts”’ and officials which, under the 
name of bureaucracy, has been the curse of every Conti- 
nental nation, and, under the name of “ efficiency,” was 
to be palmed off upon ourselves as a reform. It is a 
danger which the state of war, and a Coalition Cabinet, 
little exposed to criticism and entirely indifferent to it, 
have not merely increased; the war and the Coalition 
have brought the danger down upon us, and our first care 
must be to shake it off. 

The withdrawal of foreign affairs from control and 
criticism was aiso a growing peril before the war, and 
the war has intensified it till the nation cannot call its 
life its own. Mrs. Green quotes from a writer already 
so distant as Bagehot the warning sentence, “ We should 
have a manlier and plainer way of dealing with foreign 
policy if Ministers were obliged to explain clearly their 
foreign contracts before they were valid, just as they 
have to explain their domestic problems before they can 
become laws.’’ Here is another danger which increased 
till it reached the climax before the present war, when 
our foreign contracts, whether right or wrong, were 
certainly unknown. 

But in the midst of such perils to freedom and all 
that makes life valuable, Mrs. Green retains the hopeful 
confidence by which her husband was inspired. Through 
a century, she says, England has been slowly learning 
the power of national freedom as something greater than 
national reform. “For long ages the English people 
have been winning their own privileges under a protec- 
tion of an assured national security such as was granted 
to no other people in Europe. Their history will have 
its justification when in confident faith of freedom they 
desire to extend the benefits they have themselves 
enjoyed.’” Now that the assurance in our national 
security is for the first time in our history shaken, 
though in these last months much restored, we must not 
allow it to be said that our confident faith in freedom 
is shaken also. 





STREET GAMES, OLD AND NEW. 


‘“You’tt not find much talk in these songs about sun- 
shine and flowers and things like that—except in the 
older ones, which I think were used by girls and boys 
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together, and perhaps even by grown-ups. 
don’t discover poetic things. . . They’re matter of 
fact. They sing about clothes and food and money.”’ 
So writes Mr. Norman Douglas in his new book, 
Street Games’’ (published by the St. 
Catherine Press), which he himself 
“breathless catalogue ’’ of the games played by London 
children in the streets at the present day. Mr. Douglas 
enumerates about a thousand of these games, which, as 
he says, is ‘‘ not a bad number when you think that our 
children can only play when they come home from school 
or work, and that they hardly ever play on Sundays on 
account of their clothes, or in winter because the evenings 
are too dark, and that the rain often keeps them indoors 
anyhow, and that the lads over fourteen don’t play at 
all.’’ 

Well, by fourteen it is no doubt time to put away 
childish things. But in the childish years, say, from six 
to fourteen, many children live an odd imaginative life. 
Some are quite lost init. The actual world around them 
is simply the material out of which they construct the 
inner world in which they really live. What sort of 
world that is, again, depends on the material available 
for its construction. It is a mere matter of fact which 
anyone can verify for himself that children do not care 
for the elaborate toys, often ingenious, sometimes really 
beautiful, with which well-meaning elders seek to delight 
them. 


The girls 


‘* London 


describes as a 


A lady of the writer’s acquaintance says that 
toys are wasted upon children, and should be reserved 
for grown-up people. She herself on one occasion was 
perfectly fascinated by a highly finished box of soldiers, 
with its accurate regiments, guards and dragcons of 
all sorts, upon which the actual recipient only looked 
with a cold and distracted regard. Mr. Godfrey Blount’s 
villages are the most lovely toys imaginable, but we 
suspect that they 
than to children. 


give more pleasure to grown-up people 
The child does not want everything 
done for him; he likes to invent, to pretend, to make 
believe. He takes the commonest material and makes 
things for himself; pies out of mud, castles out of sand. 
Fantasy comes into play; the crab-shell is an Argo. 
Out of the child’s realm of fantasy the rhyming game, 
number of 
traditional and classical rhymes, possibly many of them 
the spontaneous creation of children themselves; these 
have been worked over, 
different times and places; in modern days too often 
degraded and corrupted. Mr. Douglas’s book shows 
that in our own time the creation of new rhyming games 
is still going on. 
But the castles of fantasy are built out of the 
ordinary work-a-day material which the child finds to 
hand. 


we believe, comes. There are a certain 


varied and embroidered in 


We confess—we hope it is not unsympathetic 
and inhuman to say have found Mr. 
Douglas’s catalogue of the present-day London street 
games squalid, sordid, and depressing. We look back 
on other days; we see, within the world of history, 
through its changing ages, an inner world of rhyming, 
singing, dancing children. They dance and sing, they 
fill the evening streets, they are in a world of their own, 
one thinks, as unaffected by the contemporary tumults 
as the fish swimming round and round some lilied pond 
on that hot August night were by the slaughter and the 
cries of the St. Bartholomew. 


so—that we 


“Oh! blithe is Harfleur’s gathering gloam 
When mothers call the children home.”’ 


What games do they play, what are they singing? What 
rhymes do they sing in the Conqueror’s Rouen, in 
Plantagenet London, in Villon’s Paris? Something 
after this sort, we suppose: 








‘ Marguerite de Paris, 

Préte-moi tes souliers gris 

Pour aller en Paradis.” 
Coming nearer to our own time, what was the world of 
street games within the great outside world of the Paris 
of the Revolution? The old traditional games would still 
be played, but there would be a new element, something 
coarse and brutal, the mimicry of the guillotine. One 
likes to think of some shy old-world figure moving amid 
the scenes of the Terror, say, some frail, white-haired old 
man, a vendor of pink and green paper parasols. So 
we think the old games of knights and ladies and castles 
persisted. What games of Charles 
Lamb’s London? These were kind and whimsical, no 
doubt. Such rhymes, perhaps, as this :— 


were the street 


“As I was going to Strawberry Fair 

I met a maiden takin& the air. 

Her eyes were blue and gold her hair, 

As she went on to Strawberry Fair.” 
Quoting this verse, Mr. Douglas annotates, “an old 
one.’’ We hardly need to be told this. The old-world 
rhyming games dealt with happy and pleasant things, 
with chiming bells, with ships that come sailing in, with 
dukes that ride in May, with children dancing around 
mulberry bushes. What a beautiful little poem is :— 

“ London Bridge is broken down 

(My fair lady).” 
So again is:— 
“ Oranges and lemens, 


The bells of St. Clement’s,’ 





with its catalogue of the London bells. 

‘* When I get rich,’ 

Say the bells of Shoreditch.” 
These are street games of the old world. Many of these 
which survive, we suspect, have become corrupt as the 
sense of rhythm became weaker in the children of the 
modern world. The new rhymes are as different from 
the old as the discordant shriek of the modern newspaper 
boy is from the beautiful old traditional street cries. 
One would like to have a complete collection of the 
rhymes of old-world children’s games. We divine a 
whole realm of them in which the pilgrim comes from 
over-sea, and all the geese of Poitiers have marched on 
Angouléme, and the Princess in her pink silk gown walks 
up and down all day in a garden of picotees. 

No doubt in the old days there were ugly and cruel 
rhymes and games, but the rhymes and games belonged 
There 
The words of a children’s 


for the most part to the kingdom of romance. 
was also the world of faith. 
rhyming game played at Seville, for instance, ran thus :— 
‘““* A candle here!’ 
‘ Over-there.’ 
‘A candle here! 


‘ Other-where? ’ 


’ 


‘* Candle, a candle!’ 

‘ Loss on loss.’ 

‘Where is light?’ 

‘In the Holy Cross.’ ”’ 

One need not say that of this in the modern London 
street games there is found no single trace. In general, 
in place of the romance of minstrels and troubadours, 
we have a realism as of juvenile Zolas. The material 
out of which the children’s world of fancy is constructed 
is the life of East London. Here are some of the names 
of the present-day London street games :—Stiff-legged 
Copper, Stiff Bloaters, Flies round the Jam-Pot, Yank 
Him Over, Bumpums, Smashing your Grandma’s 
Windows, Moggies on the Wall, Upsetting Mother’s 
Gravy, Bung the Barrel, Picking the Bloater, Broken 
Bottle, Rotten Egg, Turning Mother’s Wringer, Pork 
the Greens, What O! She Bumps, and R. White’s Ginger- 
Beer Goes Off Pop. Well, these are songs and games 
made out of the life the children know. But it seems 
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a pity that the background of their fancy should be so 


uninspiring. We confess that we do not find these 
London street-rhymes exhilarating. Here are some 


samples : 


IL know a washer-woman, she knows me ; 
She invited me to tea. 

Guess what we had for supper, 

Stinking fish and bread and butter.” 


Or (this is certainly more rhythmical) :— 
“T had a bloke down hopping ; 
{ had a bloke down Kent ; 
I had a bloke down Pimlico, 
And this is what he sent.” 
Or:— 


“Old Mother Rotindabout, 
Knocking all the kids about, 
Outside Elsie’s door. 
Up comes Elsie with a big stick 
And lets her know what for.” 
How acrid and banal is this for a rhyming game :— 
I know a girl, sly and deceitful ; 
Every little tittle-tat she goes and tells her people. 
The following 
ugliness :— 


seems a mere piece of gratuitous 
What for supper, love? 
Squashed flies and blackbeetles.”’ 
(There had been eggs for breakfast, roast beef for dinner, 
and water-cress for tea.) 
Sometimes there are echoes of old romance like 
Queen Anne, Queen Anne, she sits in the sun, 
As fair as a lily, as white as a swan.” 
But they are greatly weakened and diluted by the 
surrounding squalor. The good old country songs like 
‘Oats and beans and barley grow ”’ still survive, as do 
the counting-games like ‘‘ One, two, buckle my shoe.”’ 
This seems to show a certain play of fancy :-— 


Sally go round the moon, 
Sally go round the sun, 
Sally go round the omlibus 


On a Sunday afternoon.” 
Something of the old feeling is in the rhyme :— 


I had a dolly dressed in green ; 
‘e Lal , 


I didn’t like her, I gave her to the queen ; 
The queen didn’t like her, she gave her to the cat ; 
Che cat didn’t like her, because she wasn’t fat.’ 


Here are 


dramatis 


the fairy-tale 


persona. 


atmosphere, the fairy-tale 
The following, again, has all the 
ritual of a true rhyming game :— 

The farmer’s in his den, 

He I hedy ho! 

The farmer wants a wife, &c., 

The wife wants a child, &c., 

The nurse wants a dog, &c., 

We all pat the dog, &c.”’ 
This, which is no doubt an old one, is of the order of 
‘The House that Jack built ’’ and the story of the old 
woman bringing her pig to market. 

We have left no space to speak of the street games 
played with toys, tops, skipping ropes, hoops, marbles. 
These things have their seasons. This is still the case 
to some extent, even in London—though we are not 
surprised to hear that this is changing—and much more 
in happier country places. They come like the flowers, 
they appear in the streets, unfailingly, at the right time, 
like cowslips in May or sweet peas in July. In the first 
lengthening days of the New Year come the whipping 
tops. Skipping appear at Easter. The late 
autumn sees the coming in of hopscotch, and hoops and 
marbles come in later still, at the beginning of winter. 


ropes 


This probably follows a tradition centuries old. They 
say ‘‘ the pictures ’’ are killing street games. We hope 
not, but at any rate it is pleasant to think of the genera- 
tions of children expressing themselves, more or less 
b 


eautifully, in this perfectly natural and unsophisticated 
way. 


| 


Slusic. 


ENGLISH SONGS AND SINGERS. 

An effort is being made at the present time by a collection 
of well-known teachers and performers known as The 
Society of English Singers to standardize the teaching 
of singing in English. It is high time. More nonsense, 
more charlatanry, have been occasioned by the teaching 
of singing in this country than by any other musical 
activity. At the outset one is confronted by the kind 
of teacher who thinks, or pretends to think, English 
quite unsuitable for singing at all. Italian, German, 
even French—of all languages the most difficult, owing 
to the quantity of mixed vowel sounds—are welcomed, 
but English is tabu, perhaps merely as being too 
intelligible to be smart. For Fashion is ever inclined 
to run down her native tongue. She despised Russian 
as long as she dared, and she had to be brutally assaulted 
by Weber before she would admit German. In England 
she has always been a particular nuisance. Very many 
years ago she tried to persuade people that Italian was 
the only possible language in which to sing madrigals, 
and she abandoned Oratorio only to tighten her hold on 
Opera. She is constantly being proved wrong; she learns 
nothing and forgets everything. However, the point need 
not be labored. The onus of proving that the language 
of Keats and Shakespeare is neither expressive nor 
musical may be left to the fashionable singing-master 

who should also lecture his pupils on the insuperable 
difficulties of singing “ Drink to me only with thine eyes,’’ 
or “ He shall feed His flock,’’ in such an uncouth tongue. 

That there are difficulties in singing certain English 
syllables on certain notes may, however, be admitted. 
English, unlike German and Italian, is not pre- 
dominantly a language of broad vowel sounds. It is com- 
paratively awkward, for instance, to sing “ fix’’ or 
“her ’’ or “sun’’ with a loud, sustained tone on a high 
note. But if composers knew their business they would 
not, save in very exceptional circumstances, ask the 
singer to do anything of the kind. Half the imaginary 
difficulties of singing English arise from the incompetence 
of many composers in setting it to music. They seem 
neither to think in terms of singing nor to study the 
natural rhythm of the language. When they do, the 
‘“ problems ’”’ of singing in English vanish like the mist 
before the sun. Who talks of the difficulties of singing 
Sullivan, a composer who, whatever his other defects, set 
English to music quite perfectly? Let me take an 
example. Could any two lines be more tricky to set well 
than ‘“‘ The sun whose rays are all ablaze with ever-living 
glory ’’? One trembles to think of the pitfalls of “s’s”’ 
and false accents into which some composers might have 
fallen; but Sullivan, by setting the words as they are 
spoken, makes them quite easy tu sing. 

The fact of the matter is that many of our composers 
have got into their heads a musical line that is quite alien 
to the spirit of the English language. English is a 
sibilant, staccato language, with irregular accents—in 
the latter respect not unlike Russian, but in both respects 
quite different from French, German, and Italian. Not 
by any means dogmatically, but tentatively, I suggest, 
further, that certain ideas have by association become 
linked with certain species of musical expression by 
German, French, or Italian composers, and that English 


composers, by adopting these ready-made, are led 


| *unconsciously to neglect the distinctive claims of their 


own language. For instance take the dramatic expres- 
sion of Ich liebe dich, Je t’?’aime, or Io t’amo 
suggest directly a raising of the voice on the second, 
or, in the Italian, on the third, syllable. JZ love you, 
so it seems to me, does not. It demands an accent of 
intensity rather than altitude on the important word, 
the previous consonant not being explosive, as in the 
Latin languages, and the vowel sound not being shrill, 
as in the Teutonic. True, there is a convention in music 
that the accent of the sung word is best expressed by 
raising the note, but we of to-day are more careful of 
the different varieties of accentuation. There are the 


love. 


accents of intensity, of pause, and of length, as well as 
of height. 


Yet I feel sure that if ten English composers 
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were to set this phrase dramatically to music, nine of 
them, unconsciously imitating their foreign colleagues in 
a similar position, would halt the second syllable on a 
high note. I would not for a moment suggest that it 
is never permissible so to do, but I would say that it is 
not obviously natural to the language, and that such 
procedure invites the too-ready singer to pronounce the 
word as “ loeff.’’ 

Had Mr. Plunket Green, in his admirable book on 
singing, not already dealt most faithfully with “ Singer’s 
English,’’ a little pleasant satire on the subject might be 
permissible. But he has said all there is to say, and the 
interested reader cannot do better than read the book. 
For my part I am convinced, from a fairly comprehensive 
experience of singers all oyer Europe, that by the faulty 
pronunciation of his own language the English singer 
handicaps himself far more than is usually supposed. 
Not only does proper pronunciation actually help the 
singer’s voice to some extent, but it adds to the singer 
a national quality that is both attractive and distinctive. 
The various singers’ ‘‘ fakes’’ to produce good tone result, 
as a rule, in producing nothing but monotony. In the 
end, words fashion timbre far more than instructions to 
direct the voice against the roof of the mouth or the 
back of the nose. 

At the present time there is undoubtedly a reaction 
against teaching pupils to sing Italian, and one may, 
perhaps, doubt whether Italian methods and traditions 
have not marred more English voices than they ever 
made. But I cannot see how teaching people to sing 
italian properly should fail to benefit them ; it brings the 
voice “forward’’—an imperative necessity for most 
English singers—and tends to give nasal resonance. This 
advantage, however, only ensues when Italian is sung 
with a due regard for vowels and consonants. “ Singing- 
master’s Italian,’’ a language wherein the consonants are 
merely regarded as a nuisance and the vowels sounded 
as indistinctly and cavernously as possible, is worse than 
useless. 

Nevertheless, the real trouble with the majority of 
English singers, if report may be believed, is more 
fundamental still in the beginning ; they have not worked 
hard enough. How many of the singing pupils at 
our various musical institutions study their Concone and 
other solfeggi as thoroughly as do Continental pupils? 
There are no short cuts to a good technique, and it is 
hardly surprising that our singers, with certain obvious 
exceptions, fall short of the standard expected in other 
countries. Anybody who knows the British Isles must 
realize that the material to our hand is as good as, if 
net better than any in Europe; and anybody who knows 
British concerts must realize also that the finished 
product, both technically and intellectually, is dis- 
appointing in proportion. 

Francis Toye. 


MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH. 
By H. G. WELLS. 


(Continued from page 566.) 


BOOK II. 
Matching’s Easy at War, 


§ 13. 


\rren the jolt of the food panic and a brief financial 


scare, the vast inertia of everyday life in England 
asserted itself. When the public went to the banks for 
the new paper money, the banks tendered gold— 


apologetically. The supply of the new notes was very 
insufficient, and there was plenty of gold. After the 
first impression that a universal catastrophe - had 
happened there was an effect as if nothing had happened. 

Shops re-opened after the Bank Holiday, in a tenta 
tive spirit that speedily became assurance ; people went 








about their business again, and the war, so far as the 
mass of British folk were concerned, was for some weeks 
a fever of the mind and intelligence rather than a 
physical and personal actuality. There was a keen 
demand for news, and for a time there was very little 


news. The Press did its best to cope with this immense 
occasion. Led by the “ Daily Express,’’ all the half- 


penny newspapers adopted a new and more resonant sort 
of headline, the streamer, a band of emphatic type that 
ran clean across the page and announced victories or 
disconcerting happenings. They did this every day, 
whether there was a great battle or the loss of a trawler 
to announce, and the public mind speedily adapted itself 
to the new pitch. 

There was no invitation from the Government and 
no organization for any general participation in war. 
People talked unrestrictedly; everyone seemed to be 
talking; they waved flags and displayed much vague 
willingness to do something. Any opportunity of 
service was taken very eagerly. Lord Kitchener was 
understood to have demanded five hundred thousand 
men; the War Office arrangements for recruiting, 
arrangements conceived on a scale altogether too small, 
were speedily overwhelmed by a rush of willing young 
men. The flow had to be checked by raising the 
physical standard far above the national average, and 
recruiting died down to manageable proportions. There 
was a quite genuine belief that the war might easily be 
too exclusively considered; that for the great mass of 
people it was a disturbing and distracting rather than a 
vital interest. The phrase “ Business as Usual’ ran 
about the world, and the papers abounded in articles in 
which going on as though there was no war at all was 
demonstrated to be the truest form of patriotism 
“ Leave things to Kitchener’’ was another watchword 
with a strong appeal to the national quality. ‘‘ Business 


as Usual during Alterations to the Map of Europe ”’ was 
the advertisement of one cheerful barber, widely 
quoted. ... 

Hugh was at home all through August. He had 
thrown up his rooms in London with his artistic 


ambitions, and his father was making all the necessary 
arrangements for him to follow Cardinal to Cambridge 
Meanwhile Hugh was taking up his scientific work 
where he had laid it down. He gave a reluctant couple 
of hours in the afternoon to the mysteries of Little-go 
Greek, and for the rest of his time he was either working 
at mathematics and mathematical physics or experi- 
menting in a little upstairs room that had been carved 
out of the general space of the barn. It was only at the 
very end of August that it dawned upon him or Mr. 
Britling that the war might have more that a spectacular 
and sympathetic appeal for him. Hitherto contemporary 
history had happened without his personal intervention. 
He did not see why it should not continue to happen 
with the same detachment. The last election—and a 
general election is really the only point at which the life 
of the reasonable Englishman becomes in any way public 
—-had happened four years ago, when he was thirteen. 


14. 


i776) 


For a time it was believed in Matching’s Easy that 
the German armies had been defeated and very largely 
destroyed at Liége. It was a mistake not confined to 
Matching’s Easy. 

The first raiding attack was certainly repulsed with 
heavy losses, and so were the more systematic assaults 
August 6th and 7th. After that the 
from Liége became uncertain, but it was believed in 
England that some or all of the forts were still holding 
out right up to the German entry into Brussels. Mean 
while the French were pushing into their lost provinces, 
occupying Altkirch, Mulhausen, and Saarburg; the 
Russians were invading Bukovina and East Prussia; the 
“ Goeben,’’ the “ Breslau,’’ and the “ Panther’’ had 
been sunk by the newspapers in an imaginary battle 
in the Mediterranean, and Togoland was captured by 
the French and British. Neither the force nor the 
magnitude of the German attack through Belgium was 
appreciated by the general mind, and it was possible for 
Mr. Britling to reiterate his fear that the war would be 
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over too soon, long before the full measure of its possible 
benefits could be secured. But these apprehensions were 
unfounded ; the lessons the war had in store for Mr. 
Britling were far more drastic than anything he was yet 
able to imagine even in his most exalted moods. 

He resisted the intimations of the fall of Brussels 
and the appearance of the Germans at Dinant. The 
first real check to his excessive anticipations of victory 
for the Allies came with the sudden reappearance of Mr. 
Direck in a state of astonishment and dismay at 
Matching’s Easy. He wired from the Strand office, 
“Coming to tell you about things,’’ and arrived on the 
heels of his telegram. 

He professed to be calling upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Britling, and to a certain extent he was; but he had a 
quick eye for the door or windows; his glance roved 
irrelevantly as he talked. A faint expectation of Cissie 
came in with him and hovered about him, as the scent 
of violets follows the flower. 

He was, however, able to say quite a number of 
things before Mr. Britling’s natural tendency to do the 
telling asserted itself. 

‘“ My word,’’ said Mr. Direck, ‘‘ but this is some 
war. It is going on regardless of every decent considera- 
tion. As an American citizen I naturally expected to 


be treated with some respect, war or no war. That 
expectation has not been realized. . . . Europe is 
dislocated. . . . You have no idea here yet how 


completely Europe is dislocated. 

‘“T came to Europe in a perfectly friendly spirit— 
and I must say I am surprised. Practically I have been 
thrown out, neck and crop. All my luggage is lost. 
Away at some one-horse junction near the Dutch frontier 
that I can’t even learn the name of. There’s joy in some 
German home, I guess, over my shirts; they were real 
good shirts. This tweed suit I have is all the wardrobe 
I’ve got in the world. All my money—good American 
notes—well, they laughed at them. And when I pro- 
duced English gold they suspected me of being English, 


and put me under arrest. . . . I can assure you 
that the English are most ufpopular in Germany at the 
present time, thoroughly unpopular. . . . Con- 


sidering that they are getting exactly what they were 
asking for, these Germans are really remarkably annoyed. 
Well, I had to get the American Consul to 
advance me money, and I’ve done more waiting about 
and irregular fasting and travelling on an empty stomach 
and viewing the world, so far as it was permitted, from 
railway sidings—for usually they made us pull the blinds 
down when anything important was on the track—than 
any cow that ever came to Chicago. . . . I was 
handled as freight—low grade freight. . . . It 
doesn’t bear recalling.’’ 
Mr. Direck assumed as grave and gloomy an 
expression as the facial habits of years would permit. 
‘I tell you I never knew there was such a thing as 
war until this happened to me. In America we don’t 
know there is such a thing. It’s like pestilence and 
famine ; something in the story books. We’ve forgotten 
it for anything real. There’s just a few grandfathers go 
around talking about it—Judge Holmes and sage old 


fellows like him. Otherwise it’s just a game the kids 
play at. . . . And then suddenly here’s everybody 


running about in the streets—hating and threatening— 
and nice old gentlemen with white moustaches and 
fathers of families scheming and planning to burn houses 
and kill and hurt and terrify. And nice young women, 
too, looking for an Englishman to spit at; I tell you 
I’ve been within range and very uncomfortable several 
times. . . . And what one can’t believe is that they 
are really doing these things. There’s a little village 
called Visé near the Dutch frontier; some old chap got 
fooling there with a fowling-piece ; and they’ve wiped it 
out. Shot the people by the dozen, put them out in 
rows three deep and shot them, and burnt the place. 
Short of scalping, Red Indians couldn’t have done worse. 
Respectable German soldiers ! 

**No one in England really seems to have any 
suspicion what is going on in Belgium. You hear 
stories People tell them in Holland. It takes your 
breath away. They have set out just to cow those 











Belgians. They have started in to be deliberately 
frightful. You do not begin to understand. . . 


Well. . . . Outrages. The sort of outrages 
Americans have never heard of. That one doesn’t speak 
O. « «+ « We « « * Rape. . . . They 


have been raping women for disciplinary purposes on 
tables in the market-place of Liege. Yes, sir. It’s a 
fact. I was told it by a man who had just come out of 
Belgium. Knew the people, knew the place, knew 
ev erything. People over here do not seem to realize that 
those women are the same sort of women that you might 
find in Chester or Yarmouth, or in Matching’s Easy for 
the matter of that. They still seem to think that Con- 
tinental women are a different sort of women—more 
amenable to that sort of treatment. They seem to think 
there is some special Providential law against such things 
happening to English people. And it’s within two 
hundred miles of you—even now. And as far as I can 
see there’s precious little to prevent it coming 
mearer. . . .” 

Mr. Britling thought there were a few little 
obstacles. 

‘* T’ve seen the new British Army drilling in London, 
Mr. Britling. I don’t know if you have. I saw a whole 
battalion. And they hadn’t got half-a-dozen uniforms, 
and not a single rifle to the whole battalion. 

‘* You don’t begin to realize in England what you 
are up against. You have no idea what it means to be 
in a country where everybody, the women, the elderly 
people, the steady middle-aged men, are taking war as 
seriously as business. They haven’t the slightest com- 
punction. I don’t know what Germany was like before 
the war, I had hardly gotten out of my train before the 
war began; but Germany to-day is one big armed camp. 
It’s all crawling with soldiers. And every soldier has 
his uniform and his boots and his arms and his kit. 

‘* And they’re as sure of winning as if they had got 
London now. They mean to get London. They’re 
cocksure they are going to walk through Belgium, cock- 
sure they will get to Paris by Sedan Day, and then they 
are going to destroy your fleet with Zeppelins and sub- 
marines, and make a dash across the Channel. They 
say it’s England they are after, in this invasion of 
Belgium. They’ll just down France by the way. They 
say they’ve got guns to bombard Dover from Calais. 
They make a boast of it. They know for certain you 
can’t arm your troops. They know you can’t turn out ten 
thousand rifles a week. They come and talk to anyone 
in the trains, and explain just how your defeat is going to 
be managed. It’s just as though they were talking of 
rounding up cattle.’’ 

Mr. Britling said they would soon be disillusioned. 

Mr. Direck, with the confidence of his authentic 
observations, remarked after a perceptible interval, “ I 
wonder how! ”’ 

He reverted to the fact that had most struck upon 
his imagination. 

‘“‘Grown-up people, ordinary intelligent experienced 
people, taking war seriously, talking of punishing 
England ; it’s a revelation. A sort of solemn enthusiasm. 
High and low. 

“And the. trainloads of men and the trainloads of 

guns. ae. 
‘* Liege,’’ said Mr. Britling. 
‘ Liége was just a scratch on the paint,’’ said Mr. 
Direck. ‘‘ A few thousand dead, a few score thousand 
dead, doesn’t matter—not a red cent to them. There’s 
a man arrived at the Cecil who saw them marching into 
Brussels. He sat at table with me at lunch yesterday. 
All day it went on, a vast unending river of men in grey. 
Endless waggons, endless guns, the whole manhood of a 
nation and all its stuff, ‘marching. 

**T thought war,”’ said Mr. Direck, was a thing 
when most people stood about and did the shouting, and 
a sort of special team did the fighting. Well, Germany 
isn’t fighting like that. . . . I confess it, I’m 
scared. . . . It’s the very biggest thing on record ; 
it’s the very limit in wars. . I dreamt last night 
of a great flood washing everything in front of it. You 
and me—and Miss Corner—curious thing, isn’t it? that 
she came into it—were scrambling up a hill higher and 
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higher, with that flood pouring after us. Sort of 
splashing into a foam of faces and helmets and bayonets 
—and clutching hands—and red stuff. . . . Well, 
Mr. Britling, I admit I’m a little bit overwrought about 
it, but I can assure you you don’t begin to realize in 
England what it is you’ve butted against. . . .” 


§ 15. 


Cissie did not come up tothe Dower House that after- 
noon, and so Mr. Direck, after some vague and trans- 
parent excuses, made his way to the cottage. - 

Here his report became even more impressive. Teddy 
sat on the writing desk beside the typewriter and swung 
his legs slowly. Letty brooded in the armchair. Cissie 
presided over certain limited crawling operations of the 
young heir. _ 

“They could have the equal of the whole British 
Army killed three times over, and scarcely know it had 
happened. They’re all init. It’s a whole country in 
arms.”’ 

Teddy nodded thoughtfully. 

“ There’s our fleet,’’ said Letty. 

“ Well, that won’t save Paris, will it?’’ 

Mr. Direck didn’t, he declared, want to make dis- 
agreeable talk, but this was a thing people in England 
had to face. He felt like one of them himself— 
“naturally.” He’d sort of hurried home to them—it 
was just like hurrying home—to tell them of the 
tremendous thing that was going to hit them. He felt 
like a man in front of a flood, a great grey flood. He 
couldn’t hide what he had been thinking. “ Where’s 
our army?’’ asked Letty suddenly. 

“ Lost somewhere in France,’’ said Teddy. 
needle in a bottle of hay.’’ 

“ What I keep on worrying at is this,”” Mr. Direck 
resumed. ‘Suppose they did come, suppose somehow 
they scrambled over, sixty or seventy thousand men 
perhaps! ”’ 

“Every man would turn out and take a shot at 
them,” said Letty. 

“ But there’s no rifles! ’’ 

“ There’s shot guns.”’ 

“That’s exactly what I’m afraid of,” said Mr. 
Direck. ‘‘They’d massacre. . . . 

“ You may be the bravest people on earth,’’ said Mr. 
Direck, “ but if you haven’t got arms and the other chaps 
have—-you’re just as if you were sheep.’’ 

He became gloomily pensive. 

He roused himself to describe his experiences at 
some length, and the extraordinary sense of disturbance 
that had been aroused in him. He related more 
particularly his attempts to see the sights of Cologne 
during the stir of mobilization. After a time his narra- 
tive flow lost force, and there was a general feeling that 
he ought to be left alone with Cissie. Teddy had a 
letter that must be posted; Letty took the infant to 
crawl on the mossy stones under the pear tree. Mr. 
Direck leant against the window-sill and became silent 
for some moments after the door had closed on Letty. 

“As for you, Cissie,’’ he began at last, “I’m 
anxious, I’m real anxious. I wish you’d let me throw 
the mantle of Old Glory over you.”’ 

He looked at her earnestly. 

“ Old Glory? ’’ asked Cissie. 

‘“‘ Well—the Stars and Stripes. I want you to be 
able to claim American citizenship—in certain eventu- 
alities. It wouldn’t be so very difficult. All the world 
over, Cissie, Americans are respected. Nobody 
dares touch an American citizen. We are—an inviolate 
people.”’ 

He paused. “ But how?’’ asked Cissie 

“It would be perfectly easy—perfectly.”’ 

“ How?’”’ 

“ Just marry an American citizen,’’ said Mr. Direck, 
with his face beaming with ingenuous self-approval. 
‘‘Then you’d be safe, and I’d not have to worry.”’ 

“ Because we’re in for a stiff war! ’’ cried Cissie, and 
Direck perceived he had blundered. 

“ Because we may be invaded! ’’ she said, and Mr. 
Direck’s sense of error deepened. 

“T vow ’ she began. 


“ Like a 
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“No! ”’ cried Mr. Direck, and held out a hand. 

There was a moment of crisis. 

“ Never will I desert my country while she is at 
war,’’ said Cissie, reducing her first fierce intention, and 
adding as though she regretted her 
“ Anyhow.”’ 

“Then it’s up to me to end the war, Cissie,”’ said 
Mr. Direck, trying to get her back to a less spirited 
attitude. 

But Cissie wasn’t to be got back so easily. The war 
was already beckoning to them in the cottage, and draw- 
ing them down from the auditorium into the arena. 

“ This is the rightest war in history,’’ she said. “If 
I was an American I should be sorry to be one now and 
to have to stand out of it. I wish I was a man now, 
so that I could do something for all the decency and 
civilization the Germans have outraged. I can’t under- 
stand how any man can be content to keep out of this, 
and watch Belgium being destroyed. It is like looking 
on at a murder. It is like watching a dog killing a 
kitten. . . .” 

Mr. Direck’s expression was that of a man who is 
suddenly shown strange lights upon the world. 


concession, 


§ 16. 


Mr. Britling found Mr. Direck’s talk very indi- 
gestible. 

He was parting very reluctantly from his dream of 
a disastrous collapse of German Imperialism, of a tre- 
mendous, decisive demonstration of the inherent un- 
soundness of militarist monarchy, to be followed by a 
world conference of chastened but hopeful nations, and— 
the Millennium. He tried now to think that Mr. Direck 
had observed badly and misconceived what he saw. An 
American, unused to any sort of military occurrences, 
might easily mistake tens of thousands for millions, and 
the excitement of a few commercial travellers for the 
enthusiasm of a united people. But the newspapers 
now, with kindred reluctance, were beginning to qualify, 
bit by bit, their first representation of the German attack 
through Belgium as a vast and already partly thwarted 
parade of incompetence. The Germans, he gathered, 
were being continually beaten in Belgium; but just as 
continually they advanced. Each fresh newspaper name 
he looked up on the map marked an oncoming tide. Alost 
—Charleroi. Further east the French were retreating 
from the Saales Pass. Surely the British, who had now 
been in France for a fortnight, would presently be 
manifest, stemming the onrush; somewhere perhaps in 
Brabant or East Flanders. It gave Mr. Britling an 
unpleasant night to hear at Claverings that the French 
were very ill-equipped ; had no good modern guns either 
at Lille or Maubeuge, were short of boots and equip- 
ment generally. And rather depressed already at the 
trend of things, Mr. Britling dismissed this as 
pessimistic talk, and built his hopes on the still invisible 
British Army, hovering somewhere- 

He would sit over the map of Belgium, choosing 
where he would prefer to have the British hover. ? 

Namur fell. The place names continued to shift 
southward and westward. The British Army or a part 
of it came to light abruptly at Mons. It had been fight- 
ing for thirty-eight hours and defeating enormously 
superior forces of the enemy. That was reassuring until 
a day or so later “ the Cambray—Le Cateau line”’ made 
Mr. Britling realize that the victorious British had 
recoiled five-and-twenty miles. er 

And then came the Sunday of “ The Times”’ tele 
gram, which spoke of a “retreating and a broken 
army.” Mr. Britling did not see this, but Mr. Manning 
brought over the report of it in a state of profound con- 
sternation. Things, he said, seemed to be about as bad 
as they could be. The English were retreating towards 
the coast and in much disorder. They were “ in the air” 
and already separated from the French. They had 
narrowly escaped “a Sedan” under the fortifications of 
Maubeuge. Mr. Britling was stunned. He went 
to his study and stared helplessly at maps. It was as if 
David had flung his pebble—and missed ! 

But in the afternoon Mr. Manning telephoned to 
comfort his friend. A reassuring dispatch from General 
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French had been published and—all was well—practically 
—and the British had been splendid. They had been 
fighting continuously for several days round and about 
Mons; they had been attacked at odds of six to one, 
and they had repulsed and inflicted enormous losses on 


the enemy. They had established an incontestable 
personal superiority over the Germans. The Germans 
had been mown down in heaps; the British had charged 
through their cavalry like charging through paper. 
So at last and very gloriously for the British, British 
and German had met in battle. After the hard fighting 
of the 26th about Landrecies, the British had been com- 
paratively unmolested, reinforcements covering double 
the losses had joined them, and the German advance 
was definitely checked. . . . Mr. Britling’s mind 
swung back to elation. He took down the entire 
dispatch from Mr. Manning’s dictation, and ran out with 
it into the garden, where Mrs. Britling, with an unwonted 
expression of anxiety, was presiding over the teas of the 
usual casual Sunday g gathering. The dispatch was 
read aloud twice over. After that there was hockey and 
high spirits. 

Mr. Britling’s mood of relief did not last through 
the week. The defeated Germans continued to advance. 
Through a week of deepening disillusionment the main 
tide of battle rolled back steadily towards Paris. Lille 
was lost without a struggle. It was lost with mysterious 
ease. The next name to startle Mr. Britling 
as he sat with newspaper and atlas following these 
great events was Compiégne. ‘‘ Here!’’ Manifestly the 
British were still in retreat. Then the Germans were in 
possession of Laon and Rheims and still pressing south. 
Maubeuge surrounded and cut off for some days, had 
apparently fallen. . 

It was on Sunday, 
final capitulation of Mr. 
occurred. 

He stood in the sunshine reading the “ Observer ”’ 
which the gardener’s boy had just brought from the May 
Tree. He had spread it open on a garden table under 
the blue cedar, and father ‘and son were both reading 
it, each as much as the other would let him. There 
was fresh news from France, a _ Story of further German 
advances, fighting at Senlis ‘But that is quite close 
to Paris! and the appearance of German forces at 
Nogent-sur-Seine. ‘‘ Sur Seine!’’ cried Mr. Britling. 
‘But where can that be? South of the Marne? Or 
below Paris perhaps? ’’ 

It was not marked upon the “ Observer’s 
and Hugh ran into the house for the atlas. 

When he returned Mr. Manning was with his father, 
and they both looked grave. 
Hugh opened the 1 map of } 

’ he said. 
Mr. Britling considered the position. 
“They are at Rouen,’’ he told Hugh. 
to be moved round to La Rochelle. 

He paused before the last distasteful conclusion. 

“ Practically,’’ he admitted, taking his dose, “ 
have got Paris.”’ 

He sat down to the map. Mr. Manning and Hugh 
stood regarding him. He made a last effort to imagine 
some tremendous strategic reversal, some stone from an 
unexpected sling that should fell this Goliath in the 
midst of his triumph. 

“ Russia,’’ he said, without any genuine hope. . . 


September 6th, that the 
Britling’s facile optimism 


map, 


Northern France. ‘ Here 


it is,’ 


“ Our base is 


they 


§ 17. 
And then it was that Mr. Britling accepted the 
truth. 
“One talks,’’ he said, “ and then weeks and months 


later one learns the meaning of the things one has been 
saying. I was saying a month ago that this is the 
biggest thing that has happened in history. I said that 
this was the supreme call upon the will and resources 
of England. I said there was not a life in all our Empire 


that would not be vitally changed by this war. I said 
all these things; they came through my mouth; I sup- 


pose there was a sort of thought behind them. 
Only at this moment do I understand what it is that 











I said. Now—let me say it over as if I have never said 
it before; this 7s the biggest thing in history, that we 
are all called upon to do our utmost to resist this tre- 
mendous attack upon the peace and freedom of the world. 
Well, doing our utmost does not mean standing about 
in pleasant gardens waiting for the newspaper. .. . It 
means the abandonment of ease and security. 

“How lazy we English are nowadays! How readily 
we grasp the comforting delusion that excuses us from 
exertion. For the last three weeks I have been deliber- 
ately believing that a little British army—they say it is 
scarcely a hundred thousand men—would somehow 
break this rush of millions. But it has been driven back, 
as anyone not in love with easy dreams might have 
known it would be driven back—here and then here and 
then here. It has been fighting night and day. It has 
made the most splendid fight—and the most ineffectual 
fight. . . . You see the vast swing of the German flail 
through Belgium. And meanwhile we have been stand- 
ing about talking of the use we would make of our 
victory. " 

“We have been asleep,”’ 
been asleep. 

“At the back of our minds,’’ he went on bitterly, “I 
suppose we thought the French would do the heavy work 
on land—while we stood by at sea. So far as we thought 
at all. We're so temperate minded; we’re so full of 
qualifications and discretions... And so leisurely. 

Well, France is down. We've got to fight for 
France now over the ruins of Paris. Because you and 
I, Manning, didn’t grasp the scale of it, because we 
indulged in generalizations when we ought to have been 
drilling and working. Because we’ve been doing ‘ busi- 
ness as usual,’ and all the rest of that sort of thing, 
while Western civilization has been in its death agony. 
If this is to be another ’71, on a larger scale and against 
not merely France but all Europe, if Prussianism is to 
walk rough-shod over civilization, if France is to be 
crushed and Belgium murdered, then life is not worth 
having. Compared with such an issue as that no other 
issue, no other interest matters. Yet what are we doing 
to decide it—you and I? How can it end in anything 
but a German _ triumph if you and I, by the million, 
stand by? 

He paused despairingly and stared at the map. 

“What ought we to be doing?’’ asked Mr. Manning. 

“Every,.man ought to be in training,” said Mr. 
Britling. ‘Everyone ought to be participating. 

In some way.... At any rate, we ought not to be 
taking our ease at Matching’s Easy any more. . . .”’ 





he said. “ This country has 


§ 18. 


o 


“It interrupts everything,’’ said Hugh suddenly. 
“These Prussians are the biggest nuisance the world 
has ever seen.’’ 

He considered. ‘‘ It’s like everyone having to run 
out because the house catches fire. But, of course, we 
have to beat them. It has to be done. And everyone 
has to take a share. 

“Then we can get on with our work again.’’ 

Mr. Britling turned his eyes to his eldest son with 
a startled expression. He had been speaking—genera- 
ally. For the moment he had forgotten Hugh. 


(To be continued.) 





Detters to the Editor. 


THE DISMISSAL OF MR. RUSSELL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—A number of letters have appeared in the Press 
protesting against the dismissal of Mr. Bertrand Russell 
from his lectureship. None, however, have been signed by 
Fellows of Trinity; and we should be sorry if it were 
supposed that the action of the Council commands the 
general approval of the society. 

We, as the mathematical staff of Trinity, were more 
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intimately Mr. Russell’s colleagues. We wish to make 
public our protest against an act so damaging to the reputa- 
tion of the College and to its future as a home of mathemati- 
cal study and research. We are confident that this protest 
will be supported by the vast majority of Mr. Russell’s 
pupils and of our own.—Yours, &c., 

G. H. Harpy. 

J. E. LitrLewoop. 

S. CHAPMAN 
August 8th, 1916. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I hope I am not disqualified by friendship from 
protesting against the action of my old College in cancelling 
the lectureship of Mr. Russell. The law may have had no 
alternative, but Trinity College, Cambridge, may look beyond 
or within the formal condemnation of the law and see in the 
conduct of its distinquished graduate the purity of dis- 
interested motive which, in alliance with a high and dis- 
dainful courage, is precisely the spirit which a great College 
in a great University should make its supreme business to 
uphold and in its own conduct to represent. 

It is still open to the College to reconsider its decision, 
and to reappoint Mr Russell to an office the tenure of which 
by him is at once an honor to the University and of incal- 
culable service to science.—Yours, &c., 

T. J. CoppEN-SANDERSON. 

August 8th, 1916. 


LIBERTY AND MR. HAYNES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—Your treatment of Mr. Haynes’s demonstration of 
the recent decay of English liberty, a treatment which is 
fair and temperate as a whole, is marred by one large and 
simple mistake. It is best exemplified in the passage in 
which you say: “For thirty years past there have been 
signs that the ideal or reality of personal liberty in England 
is declining, and Mr. Haynes is right in thinking that, 
before the war, the Compulsory Insurance Act marked the 
most decided advance in State control. The ideal of State 
Socialism, whether in Germany or England, necessarily 
implies interference with personal liberty, even though 
to many people it may extend the personal liberty of remain- 
ing alive.” This clearly implies that laws like the Insurance 
Act only invade liberty in the same sense, good or bad, in 
which a Socialistic State might invade it. This misses the 
whole point, and is very nearly the reverse of the real fact. 
It is the whole point of a Socialistic State that all men are 
direct employees of the State, and have a certain equality as 
such. It is the whole point of the Insurance Act that some 
men are stamped by law as employees, but not employees of 
the State; and that other men are stamped by law as 
employers and not employees at all. The State does not 
create a legal equality, but a legal inequality between two 
types of citizen. This is, not in rhetoric or even opinion, 
but in law and fact, a step away from a Socialist State, 
and a step (so far as it goes) towards a Servile State. And 
this is the stamp of all the legal filching of liberty both 
before and during the war. It is no such philosophical 
business as the limiting of the individual as compared with 
the State. It is the highly practical business of limiting the 
poor individual as compared with the rich individua]. The 
law as applied to street betting, for instance, either means 
nothing or it means that betting is only forbidden to the 
man in the street. The insane rule about purchasing certain 
liquors by the quart is either meant to make everybody drink 
more or it is meant to obstruct the poorer man in drinking 
at all. In plain words, we propose specially to impose 
teetotalism on our coolies as we do on our convicts. This 
business began long before the war; and I am glad to 
remember that you, sir, protested against a very pestilent 
example of it—the Bill which 


practically provided 


lettres de cachet in the case of an undefined and undefinable 
class called the ‘“‘ feeble-minded.” 

Everyone, however, was not so liberal in that matter as 
And I may be forgiven for saying that the 
memory of this fact makes certain protests against coercion 
in war-time ring a little false. 


you were. 


Mr. Lowes Dickinson, for 











instance, adds his distinguished name to the weighty list 
of authorities protesting against the treatment of Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, and expressing the hope, in which we all 
join, that this country may preserve its reputation as the 
home of liberty. Yet I distinctly remember trying in vain, 
while enjoying the hospitality of your columns, to persuade 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson that there was some danger to liberty 
in wildly extending the most arbitrary lunacy laws to an 
unknown number of poor people whom nobody could be 
brought to call lunatics. Mr. Lowes Dickinson may be quite 
right about Mr. Russell ; but if Mr. Russell has wronged his 
country the fact that he is “a man of European reputation ” 
should make him the more heavily punished. And one may 
be excused for suspecting that when men are not men of 
European reputation, Mr. Dickinson (being the child of his 
age) unconsciously allows his sense of their civic rights rather 
to fade into the void. 

By the way, your reference to my own part and that 
of “ The New Witness ” for which I write, in the propaganda 
which Mr. Haynes supports, is so good-humored that I have 
no thought of being captious, but merely of being explana- 
tory, when I comment on your collective description of us 
as “ finely, if confusedly, denouncing the Nonconformists, the 
Front Benches, the Seivile State, &c.’’ I do not think we 
make any claim to be fine; but I modestly submit that we 
are not in the least confused. It is the programme of the 
official Parliamentary Party on either side which is con 
fused. We can easily propound a consistent formula which 
covers, or rather necessitates, all these gppositions. We 
should say, for instance, “The Reformation, if it turned 
England into a great commercial state, also turned it into a 
closed and rather corrupt oligarchy.” You probably think 
this untrue; I am sure you know too much history to think 
it untenable; but its truth or tenability is not my point 
here. My point here is emphasized, indeed, by the fact 
that the formula is definite enough to be denied. The point 
is that this definite (and therefore deniable) assertion does 
quite logically cover attacking both the Nonconformists and 
the Front Benches, both the Puritans and the landowners. 
Now I gravely doubt whether anybody could give me a 
formula (unless it be some washy platitude which nobody 
would deny) which will unify half so well an official Liberal 
programme for the Session. I doubt if there is so clear and 
debatable a statement which will cover, for instance, the 
exclusion of children with their parents from public-houses 
and the gift of Home Rule to Ireland.—Yours, &c., 

G. K. CHEesterton. 

August 10th, 1916. 


THE PERVERSION OF GERMANY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your otherwise just notice of my book on 
Liberty, you censure as “ ridiculous’? my remark that the 
Germans are “callous, utilitarian, second-rate, and pseudo- 
intellectual,’’ and my description of Prussianism as a 
“foul religion.’”’ You suggest that, through ignorance of 
Germany, I cannot know that there are still in Germany 
“plenty of honest, pleasant, and good-hearted people.’’ I 
first visited Germany in 1890; my last and sixth visit was 
in 1913. A great-uncle of mine married a German wife; I 
have known two of his children all my life, I have walked 
and motored through all parts of Germany; I have lived in 
German families; I have met and corresponded with various 
German savants; in September, 1911, on the Franco-German 
frontier, I was drinking beer and bathing with the officers 
of the Army that nearly invaded France at that time. 

Until 1913 it never dawned on me that the long enter- 
prise of perverting the German mind through the State 
schools, which began in 1890, had really made much 
progress, nor even then that the barbarities of the Thirty 
Years’ War, of the early nineteenth century, or of 1870, 
would occur from 1914 to 1916. During the last two years, 
what solitary protest has occurred in Germany against the 
atrocities of- their soldiers and sailors? These “ good- 
hearted ’’ people denounced our conduct of the Boer War 
with a bitterness oddly inappropriate to men and women 
who have killed and tortured prisoners of war, who left 
helpless soldiers to die in indescribable filth and misery at 
Wittenberg, jeered at the dead as they were carried to 
burial, and are now forcing the daughters of Lille into 
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prostitution in the German trenches. You, sir, may 
remember an editor who resigned the editorship of an 
important daily paper rather than countenance the miseries 
of the Boer War, which were trivial, indeed, in comparison. 
We have read protests from Germans against the folly of their 
rulers in fighting at a disadvantage. Others have rioted for 
food. Would these men have protested against a successful 
war? Will they ever protest against the conduct of their 
countrymen till they realize that “ frightfulness”’ does not 
pay? Can you produce ten righteous men in the German 
Empire to-day? If so, let us know who they are. If not, let 
us face the facts.—Yours, &c., 
E. 8S. P. Haynes. 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
August 7th, 1916. 


[Perversion of the German mind has doubtless gone far. 
But we cannot judge its extent, because we do not know how 
far the German view of the war depends on a deliberate 
approval of the crimes which Mr. Haynes rehearses, or on 
ignorance of their nature, or disingenuous and imperfect 
accounts of them. In fact, an intellectual movement in 
Young Germany exhibits unmistakable reactions from the 
doctrine which Mr. Haynes reprobates.—Ep., THe Nation. ] 


CONSCRIPTION AND DEMOCRACY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir—The subject is so important for civilization that 
I beg leave to amend your account of French military his- 
tory by two of the most distinguished special authorities— 
Camille Rousset’s “Les Volontaires,” and L. Dussieux’s 
“T’Armée Frangaise,” Vol. II. I write here only from 
rough notes; but your readers can easily verify the facts, 
which are also given briefly in the Grande Encyclopédie, 
s.v. “ Armée.” 

As early as 1789 compulsory universal service was pro- 
posed by one of the most determined Radicals in the 
Assembly—Dubois-Crancé. In 1792, when war was declared, 
about 84,000 volunteers came forward from a nation of 
about twenty-three millions. These were, with few excep- 
tions, the only real volunteers of the French Republican 
wars. Already, in 1792, men had to be “commandeered ”’ 
from the National Guard; in February, 1793, a great levy 
of 300,000 was decreed, but by method of still less veiled 
conscription. Unwary historians have sometimes been mis- 
led by the fact that these earlier conscripts were still called 
by way of gilding the pill; but French 


military historians always point out the real facts. Later, 


Volontaires,”’ 


in 1793, Barére and Carnot organized the levée en masse; 
and even the pretence of voluntaryism vanished. When 
you write that ‘it was the Directory which really imposed 
conscriptir n,’ you are doubtless referring to Jordan’s 
Law, of 1798, which made universal conscription an integral 
part of the Republican Constitution: “Tout Frangais se 
doit & la défense de la patrie.”” But conscription, the thing, 
had been in force since 1793 at least; the word itself is 
frankly applied to the levée en masse by writers so different 
in their views as Lord Acton and Mr. Belloc; and, if I 
remember rightly, it was used by Carnot. And let us 
remember that, even when Jordan’s Law came, the Republic 
was not six years old. 

You add: “The emancipating battles of the Revolu- 
tionary Wars were fought by volunteers.’’ You no doubt 
refer mainly to Valmy; but what are the facts? Keller- 
mann there had 66,000 regulars and 15,000 volunteers, 
against 36,000 Prussians. No doubt there were a good many 
volunteers recently drafted into the regular regiments; 
many of these would be volunteers in a rea] sense—volunteers 
of the first levy. Of the volunteers in general, Kellermann gave 
a most unflattering account a month before Valmy (Rous- 
set, page 100). At Valmy, these 81,000 Frenchmen, on a hill, 
sustained the attack of 36,000 Prussians, who never really 
pressed their charge home. Only 300 were killed on the 
French side, and 184 on the Prussian. The attendant cir- 
cumstances which gave epoch-making significance to this 
small skirmish have nothing whatever to do with the fighting 
value of volunteers or conscripts. And six months after- 
wards, after the defeat of Neerwinden, large numbers of the 
real volunteers went home (‘it is said, 60,000,” writes 
Rousset, page 378), having engaged only for one year! 





Is there a single instance in history of a great war won 
against conscripts by a purely volunteer army? More than 
one historian has expressly noted that the pressed men of 
the French Revolution (until Napoleon began to exhaust 
the nation) settled down into the best soldiers of all. 

We cannot blindly follow any foreign example; but 
in this discussion, which goes to the roots of British social 
and military policy, let us at least not blind ourselves to 
facts which no Frenchman ignores. The anti-militarists and 
internationalists, Vaillant and Jaurés, like their successors 
on the present staff of “ L’Humanité,’’ have one piece of 
ground in common with their militarist opponents. All 
Frenchmen recognize that universal military service has been 
in their own country—and, they believe, nearly always in 
other countries—the true associated democracy. Jaurés, who 
was a really learned historian, expressly explains Napo- 
leonism and German Kaiserism as only brief and apparent 
exceptions to a plain general rule.—Yours, &c., 

G. G. Courton. 

Pentney, Swaffham. August 9th, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In the controversy about “Conscription and 
Democracy,” ‘the word conscription is constantly used as 
meaning simply compulsory military service. But in France 
it means something more, viz., a system of compulsion in 
which the fate of each “ conscript ’’ is decided by the-drawing 
of lots. This is what conscription means to every French- 
man, and it is perfectly true that the Directory introduced 
conscription. But the National Convention had, some years 
before, imposed compulsory military service on all able- 
bodied citizens. Volunteers from the self-constituted 
National Guards fought the first battles of the Republic, 
together with the professional soldiers of the old Army. 
But as early as February, 1793—France then being at war 
not only with Prussia and Austria, but with England, 
Holland, Spain, Sardinia, and Naples—the National Con- 
vention raised 300,000 men by way of requisition. In each 
département, the local authorities were ordered to find a 
certain number of men, fixed by the Convention according to 
the population. If after three days that number had not 
been supplied. by voluntary enlistments from the National 
Guards, it was to be completed by compulsion—single men 
and childless widowers between 18 and 40 being called first. 
One part of the country offered resistance to the Requisition 
Act; it was royalist Vendée. 

In August, 1793, as the territory of the Republic was 
threatened from all sides, the Committee of Public Safety— 
including such advanced democratic leaders as Robespierre, 
Couthon, St. Just, Billaud-Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, and 
such enlightened patriots as Carnot and Jeanbon St. André 
—asked the Convention to pass the famous decree of levée 
en masse, which made every man in France liable to military 
service. The text of the decree runs as follows :— 





‘*From the present day till after the enemy has been 
expelled from the territory of the Republic, every Frenchman 
shall be under a permanent order of requisition for military 
service. . . . The levyshall be a universal one. Citizens 
who are either unmarried or childlees widowers, and between 
eighteen and twenty-five years of age, shall be called first.”’ 
This was the Act which enabled Carnot to find more 

than 1,200,000 men for his fourteen armies, and to hurl back 
the foreign invader, north, east, and south, before the end 
of the year 1793. 

The Directory had not to establish compulsory military 
service, which had been resorted to against foreign invasion 
as early as August, 1793. They simply organized it in a 
milder form, the nation being unable permanently to make 
the same tremendous effort which had been found both neces- 
sary and possible when the very existence of the country 
was at stake. Military service became in principle com- 
pulsory for all Frenchmen between 20 and 25. But all of 
them were not expected to serve. The number required was 
to be fixed each year by Parliament, men of 20 being liable 
first, then, if necessary, men of 21, and so forth. If all the 
men belonging to one class were not required, the drawing of 
lots was to decide who would serve. In case of national 
danger, all were to join the colors—including those who had 
already served their time—according to the total numbers 
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the Government proposed to raise. This was the system, 
called by the French “conscription,’’ which, with small 
alterations, was used by Napoleon, and after him by all 
the French Governments till the Franco-German War of 
1870. The Restoration tried to revert to voluntaryism— 
chiefly because the Army of the old Monarchy had been an 
Army of professional soldiers, and because the spirit of the 
conscript Army was anti-royalist—but the attempt failed, 
and after 1818 Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr 
conscription. 

Now conscription—taking the word as the French do— 
became more and more unpopular with the French nation, 
because it meant unequal treatment, and privilege for the 
sons of the wealthy classes. The rich man, if he was not 
favored by the drawing of lots, was, from 1818 to 1870, 
allowed to pay a poor man to serve in his place. This, and the 
encouragement given tore-enlistment by conservative and mili- 
tarist governments, the last of which was the Second Empire, 
made the conscript Army of France something very much like 
a professional Army. That Army made-itself the accomplice 
of Louis Napoleon’s coup d’état in 1851. After it had proved 
unequal to its task in the Franco-German War, it dis- 
appeared, never to return. The Military Act of 1872 (passed 
by the Assemblée Nationale) still maintained a distinction 
between the profanum vulgus, who had to serve five years, 
and the favored few who, by some show of education and 
money, were entitled to the privilege of serving only one 
year. But the Acts of 1889, 1906, and 1913 have made 
equality of treatment so complete that the word conscription, 
associated for so many years with the drawing of lots, has 
practically ceased to be used in France. 

The French have abandoned “conscription,’’ but only 
to come back to the unsophisticated principle of universal 
service, as laid down by the National Convention, and advo- 
cated, as early as December, 1789, by the republican Dubois- 
Crancé. 

This does not pretend to be argument. It is simply 
history. Those who would care to know the opinion of the 
most advanced section of French democracy on this question 
should read Jaurés’s “l’Armée Nouvelle.’”—Yours, &c., 


reverted to 


Paut MANntTovux 
(Professor of Modern French History and 
Institutions. ) 


University of London. August 6th, 1916. 


WHAT IS DUMPING? 

To the Editor of THE NATION 
Sir,—Now that the term “dumping’”’ has been used 
officially, surely we have a right to ask that it should be 
officially defined. I think I may say that I have availed 


myself of every reasonable opportunity of discovering its 
meaning, and yet I have no clear idea what it means. It 
is sometimes held to mean selling in foreign markets at 


less than home prices; and this is a natural enough defini- 
tion. The drawback to it, for practical purposes, is that it 
is our own universal practice. If this is dumping, we are 
the dumpers of the world, and we cannot throw stones. 
Another definition that has been tried is selling at or below 
cost price. But this is to explain obscwrwm per obscurius. 
No manufacturer knows what a given article costs him; 
though he knows, at the end of the year, what his total costs 
have been, and what are the total “ overhead ” 
occasions arise when he sees that to fill a 
add nothing to his overhead charges, and 
him to sell at a price that only covers, or 
covers, his outlay on material and labor: 
not profit, but to find employment for his 
them together. 


But 
given order will 
that it will pay 
little more than 


charges. 


his object being 
people and keep 
This, again, is our own recognized practice ; 
and who shall say when it is legitimate for the foreign 
trader to do the same thing, and when not? 
said we must look at the motive. 


Again, it is 
If we are undersold tem- 
porarily with a view to destroying our trade permanently, 
then that is dumping. Joseph Chamberlain was a very able 
man, and he thought he had quite a list of trades that had 
been, or were about to be, destroyed by this sort of dumping. 
Subsequent history has proved him wrong in every par- 
ticular. The trades that he said were “going or gone” 


immediately proceeded to make records. No real instance 


has ever been produced ; though every manufacturer says it 
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is what is going to happen in his own trade, when foreign 
competition prevents the British public from contributing 
to his profits to the extent that he thinks desirable. One 
definition remains—the only one, I think, that will hold 
water. I refer to the case of bounty-fed exports. This kind 
of dumping should be put down and kept down by 
force. 


main 
Many reasons have been given against it ; 
is sufficient—it is artificial. I 
free trade is natural. 


to me one 


am a free trader becausé 
It is the natural thing that c: 
modities should be produced where they can be pri 


I 


7m 
luced 
cheapest and best, and exchanged for other goods that are 
best produced elsewhere. Nothing but dire necessity, as for 
instance, safety in war, would reconcile me, for one, to any 
transgression of this law. 
gression—Yours, &c., 


Bounty feeding is such a trans- 


Grorce HooxHam. 


Willersey, Gloucester. August 6th, 1916. 


PARENTS AND SONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Let me say how grateful I am to Mr. Chas. Wright 
for calling attention to the egoism of parents when they talk 
of “giving”’ their sons. It is not our affair; the sacrifice is 
wholly theirs; it is they who surrender years of life, if not 
life itself. Many hate war, they abhor the slaughter, they 
dislike the mechanical daily routine. It happens to some 
that they find no companions in thought, they live their 
daily lives in spiritual loneliness. 
they went. 


Yet without hesitation 
They face the horror, the suffering, the risks, 
without faltering, and they do this from a simple and direct 
sense of duty. Let us honor them, reverence, and love them, 
and, above all, let us try to keep alive that spirit of Freedom, 
those ideals of national honor for which they die.—Yours, 
&e., 
M L E. 
August 7th, 1916. 





JEWISH M.P.s AND THE RUSSIAN JEWS 


To the Editor of THE NATION 
Srr,—Referring to the proposed enlistment of the 
Russian Jews residing in this country, it must seem very 


strange to a Gentile that none of the eighteen Jewish M.P.s 
found it necessary to ask a single question, or to say a word, 
in the House of Commons pro or contra the compulsory 
enlistment of 
Jewish c 


Russian Jews, while several of their non- 


me members of the House of 
Lords, championed the cause of these people. 


lleagues, and also s 

If we assume that the eighteen M.P.s of the Jewish faith 
agree with the Home Secretary that the Russian Jews must 
join the Army here, with the alternative of deportation to 
Russia, where half a million of their bret l 
serving as privates, 


| 
hren are alr 
f wh 
otficer—nay, they and their families are even deprived of th 
most elementary rights of their citiz *nship—it 


believe, for instance, that they can feel satisfied 
Russian Jew should be 


not one m is allowed to become an 


is difficult to 
that 
good enough to die for 
this country, but not good enough to 
joining the Army, not to mention 


the 
considered 
become naturalized on 
the numerous other arcu 
ments for or against the proposal of the Home Secretary 
with reference to this question. 

Such an attitude of the Jewish M.P.s, I repeat, 
seem very strange to a Gentile, but not to us national Jews 

Those “ so-called ” and, alas! there are a great 
many of them in Western Europe, with a similar conception of 
their “ non-duties ”’ 


must 
Jews 
towards Jews and Judaism—never dare 
to say a word on behalf of their brethren, because they do 
not like to be reminded of their Judaism, which they bear as 
a heavy burden, from which they cannot, 
another, free themselves, and 
say the least, indifferent. 


for one reason or 
towards which they are, to 

Jews of this kind are characterized by a famous Jewish 
Russian thinker as “slaves who live in freedom.’ 

One is led to compare this indifference of Jewish M.P.s 
in England with the courageous attitude of the Jewish 
deputies in the Russian Duma, who never fail to raise their 
voice whenever Jewish questions are discussed 

As evidence of this last statement, I might bring for- 
ward a fact which happened in the Russian Duma a month 
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ago. When the question of granting some rights to the 
Russian Jews was discussed, the reactionary Deputy Shuglin 
declared that the Jews had already been sufficiently 
punished for having participated in a large degree in the 
revolutionary movement in 1905, and therefore they should 
not be deprived any longer of their rights, as they were 
doing their full share now in the present struggle. 

In answer to this, the Jewish Deputy Dr. Bomash 
replied: “I quite confess that we participated largely in 
the movement for freedom and justice in 1905, but we are 
proud of it, and we do not regret it in the least. As far as 
the granting of rights to us Jews is concerned, we do not 
want them as a reward from you, Mr. Shuglin, and your 
friends, but we are sure to get them from the Russian 
democracy.” 

These are the utterances of a Jew with a straight back- 
bone, to whom every man must take off his hat.—Yours, &c., 

D. Person. 

London. August 5th, 1916. 


“A BRIGHT VIEW OF DEATH.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Perhaps you will allow me a line to put in a 
nutshell what I know to be the opinion of many officers 
and men now at the front. 

It is not needful to be a Christian to “take a bright 
view of death’’ when only other people are in danger—when 
it is war and one is a bishop at a safe distance. It is 
only needful to be a bit unsympathetic and self-absorbed. 

The American newspapers are full of comparisons 
between this war and their Civil War, the last big one they 
had. The clearest likeness is in this, that the war is pro- 
tracted because it is out of the control of those who suffer 
by it—“ the difficulty is to pacify the non-combatants.”’ 

If there could be, here and in Germany, a general 
election in which only soldiers could vote, the war would 
be finished in a month.—Yours, &c., 

D. A. Wrtson. 

Ayr. 


“OUR WANT IN EDUCATION.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Mr. D. A. Wilson does not over-estimate the im- 
portance of the preliminary examination of the Scottish 
Universities in its relationship to the intermediate and 
secondary schools of Scotland. An Ordinance of the four 
University Courts dealing with the subject is at present 
lying ‘on the table of Parliament awaiting the requisite 
sanction to give it the force of law. I trust it will receive 
from Scottish Members and others interested the attention 
it deserves. 

There are three modes of passing the examination pre- 
liminary to entrance on a graduation course in Scotland: 
(1) By a special examination held by the Joint Board of 
Examiners at the Universities; (2) by a School-Leaving Cer- 
tificate of the Scottish Education Department; (3) by a 
combination of these two, which cannot be said to work 
well for the secondary schools. In the year 1914—the last 
normal year before the war—10.4 per cent. entered upon 
their graduating course in arts and science at the four 
Universities by means of the University Preliminary 
Examination alone, 67.2 per cent. by the School-Leaving 
certificates alone, and 16.3 per cent. by a combination of 
the two. In addition, some 6 per cent. entered by English 
University certificates. The Leaving Certificate is granted 
on a basis approved by the Royal Commissioners under the 
Scottish Universities Act of 1889; the same Commissioners 
regarded the Preliminary which they established as a mere 
makeshift to meet a temporary want of schools, and “ far 
from satisfactory if it were to be regarded as final and 
permanent.’’ The “makeshift’’ feature of the old Ordin- 
ance is perpetuated in the new one at present before Parlia- 
ment. 

The proposed Ordinance provides for the construction 
of an entirely new Entrance Board on a scale and at a cost 
out of all proportion to the work that it would have to do. 





by the Royal Commissioners, it is proposed to establish “a 
convenient central office in one of the University towns or 
elsewhere,” and to provide “a secretary with such clerical 
staff as may be necessary.’’ Experience teaches what 
dimensions such an office might ultimately assume, and all 
this to examine 103 per cent.—and even this is a steadily 
decreasing percentage—of all entrants in the Faculties of 
Arts and Science! How the proposed secretary and his staff 
are to keep themselves employed in arranging for two 
examinations a year is not obvious. Surely in these days, 
loudly calling for thrift and saving in all directions, a con- 
ference of the University Courts and the Scottish Education 
Department could be arranged that would render unneces- 
sary the erection of this new Board, keep down expenditure, 

and remove the unnecessary duplication of examinations. 
The present time, too, is singularly ill-chosen for 
seeking to stereotype a school curriculum that will influence 
Scotland for a generation. The question of compulsory 
Latin, considering all the Latin that an Arts Degree at 
present necessarily implies, might be profitably considered 

at the suggested conference.—Yours, Xc., 

J. Hutcnison 
(Rector [emeritus] of the High School of Glasgow, 
and Member of the University Court of the 

University of Glasgow). 
Glasgow. 





Poetrp. 


THREE POEMS. 
THe Mrrror. 


SLow-Movine moonlight once did pass 
Across the dreaming looking-glass, 
Where, sunk inviolably deep, 

Old secrets unforgotten sleep 

Of beauties unforgettable. 


But dusty cobwebs are woven now 

Across that mirror, which of old 

Saw fingers drawing back the gold 

From an untroubled brow. 

And the depths are blinded to the moon, 
And their secrets forgotten, for ever untold. 


VARIATIONS ON A THEME OF LAFORGUE. 


Youth as it opens out discloses 
The sinister metempsychosis 
Of lilies dead and turned to roses, 
Red as an angry dawn. 
But lilies, remember, are grave-side flowers, 
While slow bright rose-leaves sail 
Adrift on the music of life’s best hours ; 
And those lilies, cold and pale, 
Hide fiery roses beneath the lawn 
Of the young bride’s parting veil. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


‘God needs no christening,’’ 
Pantheist mutters. 
‘‘ Love opens shutters 

On heaven’s glistening. 

Flesh, key-hole listening, 
Hears what God utters.’’ 
Yes: but God stutters. 











Instead of the comparatively economical method established 


LEonaRD Hvux.ey. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“Central Europe.’’ By Friedrich Naumann. Translated by 
C. M. Meredith. (P. S. King. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Stricken Land: Serbia as We Saw It.’’ By Alice and 
Claude Askew. (Nash. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘My Serbian Year.”” By M. A. Czaplicka. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

‘Scotland.”” By R. L. Mackie. (Harrap. 

“The Sinn Fein Rebellion as I Saw It.’’ 
Norway. (Smith, Elder. 2s. net.) 

‘““___. And What Happened.” By E. 8S. Stevens. 
Boon. 6s.) 

“Histoire de L’Entente 
J. L. de Lanessan. 


* * * 


(Mills & Boon. 


10s. 6d. net.) 
By Mrs. Hamilton 


(Mills & 
Cordiale Franco-Anglaise.’”’ Par 
(Paris: Alcan. 3 fr. 50.) 


“ Aut this,’ a London journalist once wrote of a rather 
lively political debate in the United States, “is charac- 
teristically American, but it shocks the unaccustomed ears 
of Europe.’’ The comment came into my mind as I was 
reading Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee’s “ We,’’ a book published 
in this country by Messrs. Allen & Unwin. On the strength 
of “Inspired Millionaires’’ and some numbers of “ Mount 
Tom,’’ a magazine which Mr. Lee conducts, I had classed 
him as characteristically American; a reading of “ We” 
convinces me that one of his ambitions is to shock the unac- 
customed ears of Europe. He wants to shock Europe into a 
fuller conception of what peace is. I may here explain that 
I have been thoroughly refractory to such pacifist treatises 
(particularly those of American origin) as have come 
my way since this war began. I hold with the South Caro- 
lina poet that 

‘*The man who thinks God is too kind 
To punish actions vile, 
Is bad at heart, of unsound mind, 

Or very juvenile.”’ 
And I have locked with some irritation at what Mr. Lee 
describes as “ a vast, interminable human prairie of Nicholas 
Murray Butlers.’’ But Mr. Lee’s truculent, discursive, pug- 
nacious, almost fire-eating advocacy’ of peace causes no 
resentment. I read his trouncings of other pacifists with 
satisfaction, and I listen to his own proposals for peace 
with more than a suspicion that he has got hold of the right 


end of the stick. 
* * 


One of the reasons why (to my surprise) I find myself 
recommending a pacifist book, is the fresh and engaging 
manner in which the author lets himself go about a variety 
of topics that have but an indirect bearing on his argument. 
Two of the liveliest of these are advertisements and Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. On Mr. Shaw’s “Common Sense About the 
War,’’ Mr. Lee writes with a concentrated fury, remarkable 
in a neutral who agrees with what Mr. Shaw says, and only 
objects to the manner of saying. 


‘*Probably,’’ he says, “if there is any one particular 
person the devil envies in this world it is George Bernard 
Shaw. Other men put in bigger strokes for evil than Shaw 
does, but Shaw does what he does and says what he says in a 
way—right here in the middle of all these warm throbbing 
people about him—in a way that would turn hell pale.” 


Quite a pretty specimen of invective, you will agree, con- 
sidering that the quarrel is about manner rather than 
matter. And what follows is equal to this beginning. 


“When the devil,’’ Mr. Lee continues, “‘ looked around 
and saw half the people in Europe fighting, and wanted to 
do something that would make the other half of the people 
who-had stayed at home to read and had not gone to the war, 
wish they had, and when he looked the world over, all the 
authors of the world, and saw that he must have an article 
which would be itself the quintessence of war, that he must 
have a great lonely article without a future and without a 
past and without a God, by a man without even a country, 
by a mathematical, cosine, and triangle sort of person, with 
a deadly meaningless correctness about him, by a poor 
sterilized, depoetized, unrhythmic, logarithmic man—a man 
who thinks antiseptic thoughts, who has pasteurized 
emotions, who never gives and takes, never warms or colors 
with human understanding or with human love—he saw 
that Shaw was the only one out of us all in all nations that 
would do.”’ 





“The unaccustomed ears of Europe,’’ listening to these 
compliments, might rush to the belief that there is some 
profound difference in fundamentals between Mr. Lee and 
Mr. Shaw. Nothing of the kind. It is merely a question of 
literary form. Mr. Lee explains that when he dissociates 
Mr. Shaw’s ideas about the war from Mr. Shaw, he finds 
them perfectly sound, and he has no dislike for Mr. Shaw 
personally. “I have stood up for Shaw in one way or 
another all my life,’ he explains. “He is always saying 
things I hate to believe. He has sent, year by year, red 
blood coursing through my faiths.’’ It is as a champion of 
words and of what words can do, that Mr. Lee is so enraged. 
His anger with Mr. Shaw is because Mr. Shaw cannot 
write :— 

‘He does not know how to express himself. He does 
not make words do with people what he sets out to do with 
them. He is superficial with his words. He merely gets 
people’s attention and makes them want to fight. He, 
himself, from top to toe while he is writing about how to 
get a whole world to agree, would commit suicide if any- 
body agreed with him. Perhaps it is this superficial quality 
in Shaw that has always kept him from being able to hold 
anybody’s attention. He merely makes people notice him 
long enough to make up their minds not to give it to him.” 

Perhaps Mr. Lee’s real quarrel with Mr. Shaw’s technique 
is, not that it is bad, but that it is successful. 
* * * 


Arter his attack on Mr. Shaw, Mr. Lee’s freshest and 
most unconventional pages are those in which he relates the 
adventures of his soul among advertisements. He found 
himself reading advertisements, at first carelessly, then seri- 
ously, and finally with enthusiasm. This brought him to 
the discovery that advertisement writing is the real litera- 
ture of the people to-day, and its authors the real artists, 
for, unlike Mr. Shaw, they do what they want with words. 
I would commend this discovery to Mr. George Moore, who, 
in an interview in this month’s “ Fortnightly Review,”’ has 
been lamenting the death of Art and the decadence of the 
English language. “If there be a future for the English 
language, which I doubt,’’ Mr. Moore said to his American 
interviewer, “it is in America. You are still inventing a 
language, while we have stopped; we take what additions 
foreigners and our savage subjects supply us, but that is 
all.”’ If Mr. Lee is right, Mr. Moore is far too despondent, 
and Art and the English language, instead of being dead or 
decadent, are busy building up the great artistic and literary 
achievement of our time—a perfect advertisement. Anatole 
France believes that literary criticism will ultimately absorb 
all other literary forms. Perhaps he is mistaken and that 
goal will be reached by the long-despised advertisement. 


* + * 


This question of advertisements has its serious side. 
One can only judge from one’s own experience how far they 
are read and the influence they have. I fancy that, like 
Addison and Mr. Lee, most people like to wander from the 
‘regular, respectable, high-collared columns of a magazine” 
to the pages where advertisements clamor for attention. “ Itis 
my custom,” Addison wrote more than two hundred years ago, 
“in a dearth of news, to entertain myself with those collec- 
tions of advertisements that appear at the end of all our 
public prints.’’ The art of advertising has advanced a good 
deal since Addison, but in one department it has made no 
progress whatever—I mean in the advertisements of books 
I never omit reading a publisher’s advertisement when I 
see one, and I seldom do so without impatience. Generally 
speaking, it is nothing more than a list of the titles of 
books and the names of their authors, together with some 
eulogistic sentences either written by the publisher or culled 
from the critical journals. Everything else about the book 
is usually left to the imagination. Hardly any publisher 
realizes that people want to be told more about what is in 
their books, and less about what the publisher or anybody 
else thinks of them, except in a few rare cases. 
And, as for books a couple of years old, nobody ever hears 
anything about them from the publishers. Yet there is 
nothing so easy to advertise as a book, and no advertisement 
can be made so attractive. It is odd that, in an age of pub- 
licity, the only people who seemingly value it least, and who 
certainly show least imagination in its pursuit, are those 
who call themselves publishers. 

PENGUIN. 
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TOWARDS DEMOCRACY. 


“Persons and Politics of the Transition.” 
ANTHONY BAUMANN. (Macmillan. 6s. net.) 


By ARTHUR 


To some the years immediately before the war were years 
of futile, barren controversy, in which ignorant armies 
clashed by night. To others they were years of no con- 
troversy at all: both political parties playing a game of 
“make believe’’ with a credulous public which looked on, 
at first duped, later angered and amazed. Mr. Baumann, 
with the practical knowledge of one who has been in the 
thick of it all, knows how absurd are any such paradoxical 
statements. The early years of the twentieth century will 
stand in history as one of the great periods of transition, 
in which not only the outward appearance, but even the 
very organic structure of society was passing through a pro- 
found change. And this applies more especially to the 
decade succeeding the revolutionary election of 1906. In 
the succeeding ten years measures were carried peacefully 
through Parliament of more far-reaching import than the 
transformations produced in the past by many armed 
upheavals which have shaken down the thrones of kings. 
The author of “ Persons and Politics of the Transition,” a 
moderate Conservative, sees this rush towards Democracy 
but as the flight of the Gadarene swine when the devils had 
entered into them. He believes that in the universal 
crumbling of the securities and safeguards which formerly 
protected wealth, land, and privilege, Democracy will at 
last have “arrived”: and Democracy, with its insistent 
demand for social equality and its tendency to raid 
accumulated capital, he believes to lead straight to the 
Abyss. 


“ During the six years following that election” (of 1906) 
he says, “‘ four Acts of Parliament were passed, which are 
in themselves a Revolution, namely, the Trades Disputes 
Act, the Finance Act of 1910, the Parliament Act, and the 
Home Rule Act. The Trades Disputes Act placed the 
Trade Unions beyond the reach of the law of contract and 
of tort. The Finance Act broke the power of the 
aristocracy by crippling their estates and _ rendering 
inevitable their ultimate dispersion. The Parliament Act 
disabled the House of Lords, and thus, by a stroke of the 
pen, made the House of Commons the sole and supreme 
power. The Home Rule Act transferred the government of 
Ireland to the Nationalists.” 


“These laws,’’ he concludes, “are the round and complete 
triumph of Democracy over Aristocracy.” 

The erstwhile member for Peckham is inclined to 
attribute these changes not only to politics but to persons ; 
not only, that is to say, to the “ flowing tide” of inexorable 
law outside the volition of individuals, but to the work 
of certain of these individuals, called to be leaders, and 
especially to the mistakes of those who might have stemmed 
the tide. In a series of studies of persons—Lord Goschen, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Balfour, Lord Hartington, 
Sir Edward Carson, and others—he traces the influence of 
personality in the midst of this collapse and ruin. Especially 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s mad plunge into Tariff agitation and 
Mr. Balfour's weak handling of a difficult situation does 
he trace the unloosening of forces in the election of 1905, 
which, with different leaders of the Tory Party in those 
anxious years, might have remained chained and blinded for 
many generations. With a stronger king than Louis XVI., 
with more honest or more skilful Ministers, might the meet- 
ing of the States General have been avoided, and 1789 never 
passed into 1794? With a Conservative Party only anxious 
to “conserve” the existing order instead of rivalling the 
Radical and Labor Parties in preaching social discontent 
and the intolerable nature of present conditions, might the 
House of Lords still have retained unimpaired vetoes, the 
feudal system still flourish unchallenged in the countryside, 
Ireland still remain in the Government of the old 
ascendancy? The right answer to these historic inquiries 
will never be known. To this writer thrown “by chance 
assisted by choice into Parliament in the middle of the 








Victorian transition,’’ all might have been saved but for 
the unwisdom of great men. ‘“ We spent our 1900 majority,” 
he laments, “ mainly on the business of the parson and the 








publican, a disinterested expenditure to be sure, but as a 
political speculation hardly fortunate. For the parson has 
turned Socialist and the publican has lost his influence. We 
relied on Beer and the Bible, and now nobody drinks beer 
and nobody reads the Bible—except the Dissenters, who 
are Radicals.” Here there is some exaggeration ; in rural 
and much of suburban and slum England the parson and 
publican are still dominant; and, as a recent election in 
East Herts demonstrated, when the parson is indifferent and 
the publican hostile, the bottom falls out of the Tory Party. 
It was not too delicate attention to the wishes of the Church 
and the Trade, but the raging, tearing propagandism 
endeavoring to stir up the forces of discontent in the 
interests of a Tariff, which, as Mr. Baumann rightly asserts 
in another frank confession, destroyed the Conservative 
Party. The discontent was stirred up, but it was channelled 
into other directions than those desired in the appeal to 
“Acheron”; and the sentiment, once aroused, could no 
longer be stayed by the older appeals which in the past had 
given a Tory Government so long a lease of power. 

The origin of all the evil, to his mind, was the admission 
of Mr. Chamberlain and his followers into a Conservative 
Ministry. “It is surely one of the grimmest ironies of 
history that the old Tory Party should have been dealt its 
mortal stroke by the hand of the late Lord Salisbury.” This 
fatal stroke rendered dissolution inevitable. “The Unionist 
fortress, impregnable as it appeared, was in reality under- 
mined. The Coalition Ministry of 1895, rosy and robust 
as it seemed to the outer world, harbored within its constitu- 
tion the germ of disruption. It secured for Unionists, it is 
true, a ten years’ enjoyment of power, but at the end of that 
period the party of Bolingbroke, of Pitt, and of Beaconsfield 
was dispersed for ever.’’ 

Mr. Baumann, though thus generally striking a note 
of sadness, is yet keenly alive to the passing humors and 
interests of the political stage. He sums up the characters 
of his study with shrewdness and insight. He tells many 
good stories—none better than the account of his maiden 
speech, the trick played on him and the Speaker by Mr. 
Brookfield, and the terrific wrath of the late Lord Peel on 
its discovery. He has some jolly stories of Lord Randolph 
Churchill and his wayward moods. 


_. ‘He was nearly always engaged in a violent quarrel 
with someone of his world, but he was not vindictive. At 
one time there was a vendetta between the houses of 
Hamilton and Churchill, and then ‘that damned fellow 
George’ (First Lord of the Admiralty) was not to be spoken 
to. Then he fell foul of Mr. Chaplin, and whenever ‘ that 
fool Harry’ rose to address the House, Lord Randolph rose 
to leave it. One afternoon at the hour of three—a time 
usually sacred to the consumption of cigarettes—I found 
him all alone on the green benches, watching like a cat 
the member in charge of private business at the table. 
‘You may wonder why I am here at such an hour,’ he said; 
‘this is why I’m here,’ and he thrust into my hands a 
private bill for conferring lighting powers on some electrical * 
company which began with the words ‘Whereas the Most 
Noble George, Duke of Marlborough.’ I looked puzzled, 
and so he explained. ‘That cursed brother of mine thinke 
he can smuggle any bills he likes through this House. But 
I'll put a spoke in his wheel.’ Accordingly he sprang up, 
and, by objecting, took the bill out of the class of unopposed 
business.”’ 

So he writes, always with good nature, often with real 
critical acumen, of the figures as he had seen them, which 
stood out in this time of transition, and for the most part 
belonged to the order so rapidly passing away. 

We may recognize the truth of this diagnosis of the 
magnitude of the change, a magnitude more easily recog- 
nizable in the future or by those detached from the conflict, 
than by those actually taking part in the struggle. But we 
can at the same time refuse to accent the gloomy prophecies 
of ruin which such observers set forth, as they see 
the accepted order of society in which they had been 
upreared crumbling beneath their feet. There was no 
future for society, as organized at the end of the nineteenth 
century, so constructed as to produce on the one hand 
seeming Democratic equality, on the other amazing 
inequality of social fortune. Having given your mass-unit 
the vote, having educated’ him to read, having placed the 
seat of governing power in his hands, it was incredible that 
he would not seek, if not a fairer division of wealth, at 
least a fairer opportunity of success, than that which was 
provided by the old order which is passing away. Just as 
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there was no future save an unending decay for the 
eighteenth-century order, but for the flame and inspiration 
of the political revolution; so there was no future for the 
nineteenth century but for the social revolution which was 
indeed the inevitable successor of that world-wide upheaval. 
And we may be thankful that this later change has come, 
on the whole, gradually and peacefully, by a process of 
transition which is inflicting the minimum of hardship on 
the individual, and a series of measures of gradual ameliora- 
tion rather than in sudden, violent catastrophe. How far 
this process will be sharply stemmed or accelerated by the 
experience of war is a subject less of reason than of 
prophecy. Mr. Baumann sees this war merely as an 
episode in the continuous struggle, destined afterwards to 
deepen in intensity, between the “haves’’ and the “have 
nots.”” “The war will change our perspective,” he con- 
fesses, ‘will teach some causes and their leaders their 
proper places in the general scheme of Empire, and will 
undoubtedly weld closer the upper and middle classes.’ 
But he scorns the idea that after the peace there will be 
nothing but a national desire, irrespective of class or party, 
to bury old hostilities and make a State and Empire free 
from injustice and discontent. “The allocation of the 
burthens of the war will revive the old and undying quarrel 
between those who have and those who have not, between 
those who earn their bread by the sweat of the brain and 
those who earn it by the sweat of their body. And the 
bitterness of the quarrel will be merely intensified by its 
postponement to the exigencies of war.’’ Upon which 
dismal anticipation it is perhaps only necessary to affirm 
that there never has been, and never will be, this sharp-cut 
fissure between brain workers and body workers: that a 
far more profitable and possible division, borne out of the 
giant testing of this furnace, is between those who work 
with brain and body on the one hand, and those who work 
with neither on the other: and that in whatever civilization 
which emerges from the now trampled battlefield and 
cemetery of Europe, feverish energy of reconstruction of 
material goods will certainly be accompanied by a 
resolute determination, in all Democracies, for larger 
opportunities of life, and new forms, rising out of the wage- 
earning status, of realizing them. 





CAEDMON. 


“The Cedmon Poems.” Translated into English Prose by 
CHARLES W. KENNEDY. (Routledge. 6s. net.) 


Srx years ago Mr. Kennedy translated the accredited and 
doubtful poems of Cynewulf into prose. He has a less con- 
genial task with Cedmon. The charm of Cedmon hardly 
resides in his poetry (of which modern research, except for 
nine lines of his celebrated “Hymn of Creation,’ has 
entirely bereft us) so much as in what the Elizabethans would 
call “ the pleasant, fruitful, and delectable ’’ anecdote of him, 
preserved in Alfred’s translation of Bede’s “ Ecclesiastical 
History.”” Tradition makes Cedmon a cowman, and Bede 
relates how, when the harp went round at the feasts and it 
came to his turn to play the minstrel, he would arise for 
shame at his unlearning, and leave the hall. But on one 
such occasion an angel appeared to him, and bade him write 
the story of Genesis :— 


“In the morning he came to the reeve who was over him, 
and, having told him of the gift he had received, was 
conducted to the abbess and bidden, in the presence of many 
learned men, to tell his dream, and repeat the verses, that 
they might all examine and give their judgment upon the 
nature and origin of the gift whereof he spoke.”’ 


The Abbess was the famous Hilda of Whitby Monastery 
in the middle of the seventh century, who received Cedmon 
into her socialist community, that he might devote his life 
to songs that would fire men “with contempt of the world 
and desire of the heavenly life.’’ Surely a story without 
precedent of the immediate public recognition of the poetic 
inspiration! Czdmon’s fleece having been cropped so close 
by the shears of modern scholarship, we may go to the 
unique length of quoting his entire extant works within the 
area of a review :— 








** Praise we the Lord 
Of the Heavenly Kingdom, 
God’s power and wisdom, 
The works of His hand; 
As the Father of glory, 
Eternal Lord! 
Wrought the beginning 
Of all His wonders! 
Holy Creator! 
Warden of men! 
First, for a roof, 
O’er the children of earth, 
He stablished the Heavens, 
And founded the world 
And spread the dry land 
For the living to dwell in. 
Lord everlasting ! 
Almighty God!”’ 


It does not seem to us to be so good a translation as it 
might be. The pedantic structure of Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
its laws of mechanical alliteration without assonance or 
melody, its abominable tricks of artificial and repetitive 
paraphrase (“The Whale-Road,’’ “ The Seal’s Domain”’ for 
the sea, and so on) demand either a baldly literal rendering 
or a free version of the spirit rather than the language. Mr. 
Kennedy has hesitated between the two poles. Most of it is 
fairly literal, but “spread the dry land for the living to 
dwell in”’ is a fanciful departure from the text, which does 
little more than repeat for the earth the expression used for 
the heavens. 

The rest of the material is of different~periods and of 
divided authorship. None of it can be definitely assigned to 
Cedmon. It consists of four grand narrative poems— 
“ Genesis,’’ “ Exodus,” “ Daniel,’’ and “Christ and Satan”’ 
—from the Julian MS., which was discovered by Archbishop 
Ussher in 1630. An edition of this manuscript was published 
at Amsterdam in 1655, and its contents attributed to Cerd- 
mon until the more severe documentation and analysis of 
the present century. “ Genesis,” the largest of the four, con- 
sists of fragments of at least two separate poems, probably 
linked arbitrarily by a scribe for the sake of a consecutive 
narrative. “Exodus,’’ which is older than “ Genesis,’’ 
the second part of which has been ascribed to the tenth 
century, is a paraphrase not only of the Vulgate but of 
liturgical derivation. ‘“Daniel’’ is a mere collection of 
scriptural episodes, interpreted in the terms of a rigidly 
Saxon environment. The most famous part of the three 
divisions of “Christ and Satan’’—‘The Harrowing of 
Hell”’ is based on the apocryphal gospel of Nicodemus. 

It is not so irrelevant as it seems to state the origins 
of these fragmentary epics. For Mr. Kennedy, in his devo- 
tion to his subject, and in order to emphasize the literary 
originality of the poems, is a little too anxious to escape 
from them. He speaks of the “magnificent and terrible 
conception ” of Satan, of Eve as being a more appealing and 
consistent figure than the Eve of “ Paradise Lost,’’ of “the 
majesty and grandeur”’ of the poems, of the “ ordered and 
restrained narrative’’ of “ Daniel,’’ the “rare beauty’’ of 
“ Exodus,” and would have the coincidences with the Miltonic 
epic to be not only those of theme. It would indeed be 
mere prejudice to deny occasional and vivid beauties to 
the Julian poems. ‘“ Let us be ever mindful in our hearts 
of the Creator’s might and prepare a green path before us 
unto the angels’’ is poetry “on tip-toe for a flight.”” But in 
their entirety, they are irretrievably damaged for the modern 
reader, not by their archaic feeling, not even by their 
failure to realize so universal a subject in terms of abstract 
sublimity, but from the incorrigible Saxon vice of rhetorical 
statement. Satan is nearer Addison’s Cato than Milton’s 
heroic republican; the Adams of “ Paradise Lost’’ and 
“Genesis”? are united only in a common sententiousness. 
Anglo-Saxon literature is not simple, massive, or rugged; 
it is, on the contrary, pretentious, rather heavy-witted, and 
clumsily ornate. It is the literature of the habitual mead- 
drinkers. Thanks to the Normans and Continental influence, 
it is even further removed from the characteristic English 
genius for prose and poetry than the passage of time would 
warrant. 

Mr. Kennedy’s prose translation and learning are of 
great value. Mr. Morey’s essay on the illustrations to the 
Julian poems is a fascinating chapter im the history of the 
illuminated manuscript, 
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FRANCE AND THE OLD REGIME. 


“The National History of France: The Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” By CASIMIR STRYIENSKI. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.) 


“Tue National History of France’’ began well with M. 
Batiffol’s most readable “Century of the Renaissance.” 
The second volume to appear is not quite on the same level 
of merit. Perhaps the century is to blame. There are no 
great men of action in the period from 1715 to 1789 to com- 
pare with Francis I. and Henry of Navarre and Sully. There 
is no romance like the first descents into Italy, and no 
tragedy like the wars of religion. The kings and the states- 
men, the soldiers and the priests are, all of them, third- 
rate in this trivial century. No one at the seat of power 
displays even competence, unless it be the marvellous 
succession of adventuresses, who ruled the kings and 
dominated the courts. The century has a meaning for us 
only in so far as it worked to its climax and catastrophe in 
the revolution. An historian who treated it from that angle, 
who traced, first of all, the constructive preparation for the 
revolution in the gradual hammering out of a liberal view of 


the world by Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, and then the | 


accumulation of its destructive material in the popular 
misery, might have made of this volume not the least 
impressive of the series. M. Stryienski is not the man for 
this task. He is out of sympathy with the whole rationalist 
and liberal movement of the century. He will admit no 
merit in Voltaire save his style. He allows himself such 
grotesque jibes as this phrase, “ Philosophers like Fontenelle, 
humorists like Montesquieu, and men of ambition like 
Voltaire.” He forces us to ask, in short, whether this is a 
national or a nationalist history of France. If he cares 
nothing for the ferment of thought which made the last 
years of the old régime fertile in formative ideas, he cares 
even less about the plight of the people. Nor is he markedly 
successful, though he has a fair amount of space at his 
command, in his account of the tangled statecraft and 
interminable wars of the period. His Polish origin makes 
his accentuation of the Polish question a very human and 
pardonable foible. But from the French as from the 
British standpoint, the Seven Years’ War was primarily a 
struggle for empire and trade. It is a great episode from 
two points of view—the rise of the Prussian State and the 
rise of the British Empire. Seen from the angle of the 
French Court, with Polish sidelights, it is no more interest- 
ing than it is edifying. We get the impression that the 
author has been so absorbed j e biography of his period 
that he hardly troubled to frame for himself even a general 
picture of the condition of Europe outside France. Only 
so can one explain the astonishing ‘“ howler’ involved in his 
statement that among the candidates for the glory of marry- 
ing Louis XV. were Greek princesses from Athens. He 
evidently found in some authority the statement about Greek, 
i.e., Orthodox princesses, and added on his own account the 
picturesque detail about Athens. Only a French man of 
letters could be quite so provincial. 

What we get, on the other hand, in this book is a 
wonderfully full and skilfully-written personal history of 
the French Monarchy in the period. The detail is at times 
laboriously ample. Who cares to master the dreary 
biographies of the neglected daughters of Louis XV.? Here 
you may learn how precisely each of that monarch’s many 
mistresses stood to all the notabilities of the time. Here, 
too, are all the details of the many scandals that raged 





is at his best in his descriptions of the personal relations of 
the princes and potentates of the period, when he tells how 
Fleury governed the Court, how Joseph of Austria lectured 
his royal sister, how she in her turn gambled with Turgot 
and the monarchy’s last chance. History of this intimate 
type has never thriven in England as it thrives in France, 
and, readable as it is, it is apt to seem to us somewhat 
unsatisfying. It is easier to welcome this lively and 
accomplished chronicle of a Court than to pardon the 
author’s indifference to the creative » work of French thinkers, 
and his neglect of the sociaIhistory of the millions who 
frequented no salons. The translation is well and smoothly 
done, but there are too many misprints in the French 
quotations. 





MR. McCABE’S BOGIES. 


“The Tyranny of Shams.” By JosgepH McCaBe. (Nash. 5s. 
net. ) 


Mr. McCase has this in common with his namesake of 
Hebrew legend, that “the iron has entered into his soul.”’ 
Given his circumstances, and a certain temperament, it is 
perhaps inevitable that it should have been so; it is difficult 
for a man to judge quite fairly a backward religion under 
which he has suffered, and from which he has escaped by an 
effort. But the strange thing is that, in his case, as the house 


| of bondage recedes into the background, its memories seem 








round the person of Marie Antoinette. M. Stryienski is an | 


accomplished and courtly portrait-painter, but his brush is 
more successful with women than with men. Louis XV. was 
a somewhat enigmatic figure. He had wit, and reminds us 
at times of Charles II., who never said a foolish thing and 
never did a wise one, and yet the total impression he con- 
veys in these pages is one of nullity and dullness. The 
central position which Marie Antoinette is made to assume 
in the picture of the last phase of the monarchy marks a 
return to Burke’s sentimental drama. One does not by these 
methods attain history, but of the wit and the elegance, the 
egoism and the grace of the period, this chronicler gives us 
by anecdote and quotation a lively and satisfying picture. 
The author has pillaged the ample memoirs of the century, 
and used their materials with skill. His best pages, from a 
literary point of view, are his brilliantly-written criticisms of 
the painters of the period, especially Watteau and La Tour. He 





to become more bitter. His “Twelve Years in a Monastery ” 
was a lifelike picture of Anglo-Irish monasticism; and its 
restraint made it the more effective; there was much that 
might have been said with truth which it did not say. 
“The Decay of the Church of Rome” was an important 
study in religious statistics—a work of reference which no 
historical student can overlook. In “The Tyranny of 
Shams” vigor has become extravagance; the writer has let 
himself get out of hand. There is an absence of proportion 
and balance; the perspective is wrong. Mr. McCabe tilts 
not only against Romanism, but against Christianity; and 
not only against Christianity, but against the entire social, 
political, and economic order—partly no doubt, but certainly 
not wholly, based upon Christianity—under which we live. 
And his invective is that of the Old Bailey. The indictment 
—for which, indeed, there is cause and to spare—would 
have been more damaging if it had been less indiscriminate ; 
the half would have been more than the whole. He is severe 
upon philosophy, through which (he says) he “ passed thirty 
years ago, and came out into science and history in search 
of reality.” But wisdom is justified of her children; and 
philosophy, like Parliaments, breaks those who go about to 
break it. Had Mr. McCabe added speculation to exact 
science, which is not always so exact as it professes to be, 
his book, though it might have lost in emphasis, would have 
gained in weight. 

His anti-militarism does not betray him into the position 
of the conscientious objector. “I regard the work of the 
soldier as honorable and worthy, as long as we impose the 
military system on each other; and at this particular 
juncture regret only that I am long past the age of bearing 
arms.” Nor is his ideal commonwealth the Free Beer 
Utopia of Mr. Chesterton, with its absence of school and 
sanitation; the professional idler “ought to be washed, 
clothed, and put on an industrial estate ; and, if his disease 
prove incurable, he ought to be aneesthetized out of existence, 
or, at least, prevented from reproducing his like.” And 
shrewd sayings are not wanting :— 


“Tt would not be entirely wrong to say that, in relieving 
the poor man of the direct charge of education and insur- 
ance, we have put the difference on his rent.” 

“When wages are raised, who pays the increment in 
the cost of production? The employer, or the consumer? 
It is a familiar experience, and an inherent necessity of our 
industrial order, that the consumer does—and the consumer 
is the worker; the wealthy consumer generally gets the 
difference in other ways. 

“The tendency of Labor legislation is, and will increas- 
ingly be, to put the heavier charge, not on large employers, 
who easily evade it, but on the middle-class generally. Here 
the war has luminously illustrated our position. Both 
employer and employed (in the current industrial sense) 
have made great profit by it; the middle-class generally has 
suffered severely,” 
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FUND 
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The devastation of Poland is one of the greatest tragedies 
of the war. People who once were well-to-do stand in 
silent, anxious crowds waiting their turn while the soup 
kitchens pass along. Thousands are living in trucks, and 
sleeping on the stone floors of railway stations. Women, 
with children in their arms, have walked hundreds 
of miles to escape the horrors of German invasion, and 
have arrived at their destination so dazed and tired that 
the joy of seeing a friendly face, or hearing a friendly 
voice, has been denied them. “It is the saddest sight I 
have ever scen,” states a writer, in a letter from Moscow, 
and to all who feel compassion for the victims of the war 
—broken men and women,”’and starving children—an 
earnest appeal is made to send what help they can to 
EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 

Great Britain to Poland Fund, 

36, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
N.B.—No contributions pass through German or Austrian 
hands, The money collected is sent to the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank in Petrograd, and considerable profit is made on the 
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Russia gives us 95 roubles for £10, but at present she gives 
us 150 roubles for £10. The English equivalent of a 
rouble is a fraction over 2/1. 
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There is enough of what is to the point in this book to make 
one regret the overstatement and overstrain by which its 
effect is injured; one feels, as Lord Morley says of 
Robespierre, that “there is no one in all the world with 
whom it is so difficult to sympathize as with the narrower 
fanatics of our own particular faith.” Mr. McCabe, indeed, 
has not a little in common with those unbending and 
impracticable theorists of the Mountain who saw men not as 
permanent factors in the situation, but “as trees walking ” 
—obstacles to be cleared away by the axe and the knife. His 
radical fallacy is his ignoring of human nature. Hence his 
monotonous girding at Churches, religions, the clergy, at the 
“shams’”’ (as he conceives them) of patriotism, of politics, 
of the school, and of the home. Into all these an element of 
unreason, no doubt, enters. But there is reason even in 
unreason; and the irrational is the raw material out of 
which the rational comes. To forget this is to lose oneself in 
abstractions. Mr. McCabe recalls the French Encyclopedists 
of whom Burke writes: “ These atheistical fathers have a 
bigotry of their own; and they have learned to talk against 
monks with the spirit of a monk ” :— 

“The changes I have described, will make marriage far 
less onerous; but they will also make it easier for a woman 
to dispense with marriage; and before the end of the 
twentieth century there will be in every city a growth of 
temporary unions and independent conduct. Woman will be 
mistress, morally and economically, of her own destiny; 
she will consult neither husband nor priest.”’ 

A “new international tongue” is to replace the con- 
fusion of Babe] and the literatures of Europe: “a few years 
will suffice to make it prevail over the older languages in the 
leading countries it will become the one speech 
of the school, the press, commerce, law, government, and, 
possibly, the Church. The travelling public will, as every 
Esperantist knows, at once discover the advantage.’’ The 
prospect is not an attractive one. We may console ourselves by 
the recollection that human nature is stubborn: Mr. 
McCabe's visions bear the stamp of the gate of ivory, not 
that of the gate of horn. 





SOME RUSSIAN STORIES. 


“Mimi's Marriage.” By V. MIkovLitcn (Lidia Ivanovna 
. Veselitskaya). Translated from the Russian. With an 
Introduction by HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D. (Fisher Unwin. 

6s. ) 
“With a Diploma.” 
Translated by W. J. STANTON PyPgr. 


By V. 1, NEMIROVITCH-DANTCHENKO. 
(Maunsell. 3s, 6d.) 


Toutstoy observed of ‘‘Mimi’s Marriage” that its author 
must be a man, on the grounds that such frankness about 
women could never come from a woman. But in both 
English and French literature, it is, perhaps, not impossible 
to find a similar frankness, modified, of course, in each case, 
by national taste. More than one Englishwoman of to-day 
is almost disconcertingly cynical in the revelations of women 
as they seem to each other. On the surface, the author of 
“Mimi’s Marriage” suggests the writings of Mirabeau’s 
petite-niece. Like Gyp, this Russian woman gives easily the 
foibles of the feminine comedy, without any black-and-white 
insistence of condemnation. Like Gyp, she can capture that 
foam of highly-cultivated life, which well-intentioned people 
dismiss rather too complacently as ‘‘ mere froth.” Like Gyp, 
she can throw into art the idlest chatter of women, and 
then suddenly catch their afterthoughts and even their 
momentary self-confessions. 

Up to a certain point, Mimi has been “done” hundreds 
of times in French, and occasionally, but with much more 
diffidence, in English. Consider Mimi; externally she might 
have lived not so very far from Hyde Park in the nineteenth 
century. Mimi having missed the man she wanted to marry, 
is forced by the nature of things to fall back on the second 
best of open-eyed disillusion. Mimi has an expensive honey 
moon abroad, becomes in due time a mother, and afterwards 
glides more or less gracefully into the punishment of being 
thrown back upon herself, that is to say, the punishment 
of chronic ennut. The fashionable doctor sends her away 
for a cure, oddly enough to her own country, in the process 
of which she meets the eternal consoler, whose notions of 
consolation, however, are conscientiously limited in regard 
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to time. He goes back to his wife and Mimi to her husband 
just as though nothing had happened, and all seems to be 
well enough in a world in which one should make the best 
of everything. 

Such is the outline. A familiar faded story it seems at 
first glance, but for all that there does ring in it the truth- 


fulness that almost perturbed Count Tolstoy. Mimi, 
essentially commonplace as she is, does not invent herself, 
does not reproduce conventional emotion even in her 
classic situation. Mimi, like Turgenev’s Sanin, “lives 
like a plant” and goes towards love as naturally 
as a plant towards light. That she is not a 


particularly acute judge of love is in the nature of things, 
and indeed, Mimi’s lover, is, after all, worthy of Mimi. She 
had invented him, and when the inevitable happened, she 
accepted it simply and naturally as a fait accompli without 
the fear of remorse or even the slight discomfort of regret. 
Mimi, however, remained herself, and merely shifted, so to 
speak, the angle of fidelity :— 

“She had no feeling either of repentance or of shame. 

She only felt happy and peaceful. This—fall, this—terrible 

step; it was a stain that could not be effaced; it was a sin, 

she thought to herself; but how easy it had been to commit 
it! Maintenant crest fini; elle est une femme perdue! 

And her husband? .. . But she mustn’t think 

about it—no, she must not; better think about him: Val! 

Val! And Mimotchka went off to sleep soundly and 

tranquilly, as only happy people with a pure and easy con- 

science sleep.”’ 

What more is there to say? Who is to argue with Mimi, 
who refuses to argue with herself ? 

For all that, there is not only in the character of Mimi, 
but in the setting of her emotional experience, that 
indestructible Russian truthfulness which pierces so easily 
the cultivated gloss of externals. The outline of the story 
resembles that of many Western novels, but internally it is 
Russian to the core. In the same way, many Western 
writers have given us studies, more or less sympathetic, of 
a peasant girl “raising herself” to: the intellectual level of 
the man she loves. But the heroine of V. I. Nemirovitch- 
Dantchenko’s “ With a Diploma” will hold her place in the 
memory as though one were reading her case for the first 
time. “The Whirlwind,” the second story of this volume, 
deals with life among the Intellectuals, and is, perhaps, 
more steeped in first-hand experience; but “With a 
Diploma” best illustrates not only the literary art of this 
famous war correspondent, but also that persistence and 
tenacity of the Russian woman which have so often stimulated 
and encouraged the hesitancy of the Russian man. Of 
coulrse, there is an Oblomov hero in these pages, but he 
is an Oblomov without kindness, and his sluggishness is 
unredeemed by pity. Briefly, he is the father of this 
woman's children, and it is through his taunts that she has 
been driven to educate herself in Petrograd so that with her 
diploma she may be worthy of him. 

Seated in a railway carriage, with her poor little passport 
to happiness, Annie reviews the past and creams of the 
future. She is getting nearer and nearer to her children, 
her home, and to the man who is her husband in so far as 
he has absorbed her life. The thing is as real as the long 
third-class car, at the very end of which she has found a 
seat. Insensibly, one finds oneself beside her, thinking it 
all over with her, counting the versts as she does, consumed 
by her impatience, anticipating her joyful home-coming, 
seeing it all, the little country house, the dogs, the servants, 
the master. But when she arrives at last, it is only to find 
that a peasant girl, uncultivated as she herself had been 
long, long ago, had stolen lazily the happiness for which she 
has toiled with the blood of her heart and _ brain. 
Stumblingly she asks for an explanation, watching the 
father of her children with wondering eyes. 
he is silent, and then at last he explains :— 


For some time 


“Well, what are you standing like that for? 
wish to say anything? Speak. Only, in my opinion, I am 
right. You wished for independence, so now be an 
independent woman. And quit me. All my life I have 
avoided these cultured women. ‘That’s why I remained a 
bachelor. What 1 want is a hotsewife, a healthy woman, 
mother of my children—and not a cultured lady. If I had 
wanted to find such a one I would have found her, not here 
in the backwoods, and certainly one more refined than you.” 


Do you 


That is the explanation for Annie. He is to keep the elder 


son and she is to go away with the younger, on whom their 
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CROHAM ‘HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth halen, 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principele—Mics ‘Theoders | E. » Clark « and aie K. M. Ellis. 








FOUNDED 1611. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 


Splendid situation on North Downs, 500 ft. above sea level. 
18 acres of playing fields, boys’ gardens, &c. 
Large number of graduates on staff. Excellent equipment. 














PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX), 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 





feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILp, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.). 
P wEpertes on application. 


CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Headmistress: Miss Estu@re Cas@, M.A. (Dublin) (Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge). 


Second Mistress: Miss Est&Rskoox Hicks, B.Sc. Lond. 
A sound education for girls from seven to eighteen years 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Particulars from “Public Schools Year Book” or the Bursar. 








| Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN ; physical training and 

) outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For pro- 
: apecine, address: Principal, BRACKENEU RST, HInDuBAD, SUBREY. 





22, Paternoster Row, E.C., 


| TheLondon Bibl 
| BIBLES ano eLondon ib yWarehonee, 


Have the Largest and best Selection in London. 


) PRAYER BOOKS We specialise in Bibles, Prayer Books, Church 


Services, etc., for Clergy, Congregation, and the 
Children. 


: Fo r PR 1Z ES, &c. Please write,’phone,or call. List sent post free 
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la Ltd. 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
Invested Funds - - - - £94,000,000 
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: Cheltenham 

|. Netvra. Water | 

FROM ALL CHEMISTS © W/- PEX BOTTLE } 

: H” AMPSTEAD HEATH.—A salisaiiinn to ‘* THE NATION” 
e desires to sell his pretty villa, overlooking the Heath. Will 
. ioe. BONER Gavia Bagauuation —For full particulars appl 
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x may be obtained free on application to 
the Manager. 




























































For Jack and ee 


When you ask for “ The W.H.S. Pen” see 
that you get it. This is important. It has 
been pointed out to W. H. Smith & Son, 
the proprietors, that substitute pens have 
in some instances been foisted on to 
unsuspecting purchasers. 
These substitutes have been, sold as“ he 
same pen, but not stampec If the pen 
of fered you does not _ bear the words 
“W,HLS wself-f.lling pen” that pen is nota 
genu'ne “ W.H.S.” Neither is it just as 
good, When ycu buy a fountain pen for 
Hf Jack, Tommy, or another; see that the 
| 


name “W.H.S.” (in an oval) is c’ear'y 








stamped. ihen you are sure. 
If the pen offered is a substitute please communicate 
with . H. Smith & Son, + tae legal steps will be 


taken to make an example of the offender 
The “W.H.S.” Pen is made in 72 
styles—every hand suited. The nib 
is of 14-carat gold, tipped irid um. 
Every pen cuaranteed ior two ye>rs 
—and goes 100% better than the 


guarantee. Descriptive leaflet free 
from the pr pr —— H, Smith 
& Son, Mem uring Stationers 





Si, tj av, London Wc. 
OF ALL STATIONERS—ONE PRICE 
One of a eries of 
sketches by the late 
Wil Nes ghton, 
who made the ex- 
treme sacrific: for 
. Britain. 


ITHEC@ESPEN| 
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A SERIOUS QUESTION. 


The proper education of our children is of increasing 
importance, and merits very serious consideration. 
Too often costly mistakes are made by not taking 
expert advice before selecting Schools 

HELPFUL information, prospectuses and full par- 
ticulars of reliable Schools will be sent (without 
charge) to parents sending detailed statement of their 
requirements to 


ED. J. BURROW & CO., LTD. (Dept. “D”"), 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANTS, 
REGENT HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 
Telephone ; 1068 Regent 




























An Efficient Creaser | 


and Stretcher 


An Officer writes :—‘“‘ I find it more efficient 
than my heavy trouser press and infinitely 
more convenient for travelling 


The “ALPHA” (Pat.) 


Portable Trouser eta 
Easily and rapidly fixed Post F 
and removed. Hangs in - 

Wardrobe. Weighs only 
20 ozs, and when packed measures 214 ins. 


in U.K 


by 3 in. by 2 in. Can be tucked into corner, 
of suit case. 
oe Cross your cheque or P.O. “ London 


ity and Midland Bank. 


MAY & CoO. SP isaden, EC) 





London, 


FURNITURE cass 


The best Stock of Furniture in London 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Design 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co: Ltd, 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd W 
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common protector settles the sum of three thousand roubles. 
As for the maintenance of Annie herself, has she not a 
Diploma from Petrograd? 

In her turn, the poor woman was forced to explain as 
best she could to Sahsa, the elder son, whom she seemed 
to be deserting of her own free will. Tenderness welled up in 
her heart when that moment came, but she would not yield 
to it. Well she knew that his equivocal birth would fester 
in the boy’s soul in after life, but to confuse him now—that 
would be foolish and unworthy. She had not taught his 
father to honor her, but by honorable work she would teach 
this boy at least to respect her, in spite of all. Her Diploma, 
at any rate, had given her this aftermath of hope. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Atlas of the Historical Geography of the Holy Land.” 
Designed and Edited by GeorGE ADAM Smiru, D.D., and 
prepared under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, LL.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 25s. net.) 


Tus atlas is an invaluable companion to Professor 
G. A. Smith’s “Historical Geography of the Holy Land,”’ 
and will be welcomed by all students of the geography of 
Palestine. There are many reasons that give importance to 
this study. Palestine, though a very small country, gives 
the most compressed and kaleidoscopic view of the land- 
scapes and climates of the world ; geologically it presents 
almost every type of formation; and it forms the narrow 
bridge between two continents and the two oldest 
civilizations. Professor Smith’s atlas contains more than 
fifty maps, illustrating the physical and economic geography 
of the country, its divisions, and frontiers at various periods, 
and the main lines of traffic which have passed through it. 
In addition there is a series of “‘ Notes to the Maps,” with 
lists of the ancient, contemporary, or modern authorities 
for each, and, in some cases, explanations or arguments for 
the frontiers, lines of traffic, and historical sites delineated 
upon them. In some cases the identifications of historical 
sites are marked as doubtful, but, as Professor Smith 
observes, the identification of ancient with modern place- 
names has greatly advanced during the past quarter of a 


century, and many can now be accepted with perfect 
confidence. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Unpver the influence of the hot weather, and of what in 
peace-time would be called holiday feeling, business on the 
Stock Exchange is very slack, activity being confined to 
shipping and meat shares. Shipping freights, in the opinion 
of many, have seen their best, as new ships are rapidly being 
launched in neutral countries. The situation would have 
eased much more rapidly but for the fact that, up to the 
outbreak of war, foreign shipowners looked mainly to the 
British shipyards for their new vessels. But the length of 
the war, and the huge profits earned by shipping, have 
induced large extensions of shipbuilding concerns in 
Scandinavia and the United States. As to meat shares, the 
idea is that after the war there will be a shortage of cattle, 
especially in Central Europe, Russia, and the Balkans, which 
it will take years to satisfy ; and consequently the demand 





for meat will be for a long time in excess of the supply. 
With reference to the floating debt, I think the best opinion 
in the City and elsewhere is fairly well satisfied with the 
Treasury, which has done as well in the finance of the war 
on the technical side as could reasonably be expected. There 
is some anxiety about the future of the gold standard, and 
the Defence of the Realm Act regulation against melting 
down gold coin is thought to be significant. Silver shows 
a tendency to recover from its recent fall under the influence 
of buying from India, and also the demand for currency. 
The Exchange position is generally satisfactory for the time 
being, in view of the July trade returns, which show a big 
reduction in our adverse balance. 


Home Raitway YIELDs. 

The brief activity in the Home Railway Market which 
followed the removal of minimum prices on the prior charge 
stocks has quite died down. The market lacks the normal 
stimulant of traffic receipts, reports, and meetings, 
and, moreover, the situation is full of uncertainties. It is 
impossible to foretell the first effects of peace on the quantity 
of traffic to be handled by the railways, but it can safely 
be said that dividends are not likely to be increased until 
the lines have been brought up to their normal standard, 
the cost of which is likely to be heavy. The following table 
gives the yields on some of the principal debenture, pre- 
ference, and ordinary stocks :— 

Debenture. 
Price. Yield. 
s. 


Preference. 
Price. Yield. 


s 


Ordinary. 
Price. Yield. 
£s.d 
Gt. Central ... 91 
Gt. Eastern ... 81 
Gt. Northern... 633 
Gt. Western ... 843 
L. & N.W. ... 633 
aw we 
L. Brighton ... 914 
Midland ~~ 
N. Eastern ... 63 
8S. Eastern ... 100 


884 
75 
«- 618 
. 1023 
823 
70 
98 
51 
804 
* Deferred. 
The considerations mentioned above do not apply to the 
same extent to the debenture and preference stocks, which 
are all perpetual. The security for the debenture stocks 
is beyond question, for the companies are not allowed to 
issue debentures of more than one-third of the amount of 
their remaining capital. It is improbable that the present 
advance in the value of long-term securities will be main- 
tained. Meanwhile, the idea that the opportunities for long- 
term investment will not be so favorable later on should not 
deter investors from buying short-dated war securities, which 
offer such attractive rates of interest. 
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Guinness & Co.’s PRrosPerrity. 

Although a year ago Arthur Guinness & Co., the well- 
known Dublin brewers, showed a large rise in profits, the 
latest report, which refers to the year ended on June 30th 
last, shows a further increase. Gross profits totalled 
£5,472,900, as against £4,181,700 a year ago, but owing to a 
rise in expenses, net profits are only £70,000 higher, at 
£1,510,800. Expenses amounted to £3,962,100, against 
£2,721,200, the rise being entirely due to Excise and Licence 
duties, which take £3,881,500. A sum of £296,000 is placed 
to excess profits tax reserve, £200,000 to general reserve, and 
£35,000 to depreciation account. The preference dividend 
absorbs £120,000, while the ordinary dividend and bonus 
amounting to 16 per cent., free of income-tax, as against 14 
per cent. for the two previous years, take £800,000, leaving 
£104,400 to be carried forward. The company’s wonderful 
prosperity has been enhanced by the war, and the Irish 
Rebellion has apparently had no adverse effect upon profits. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY. 


“An old and first-class office.” 


& MERCANTILE 


Funds £23,400,000 


‘Low rates a distinctive feature."—The Times. 


Chief Offices: LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 
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